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BIRTH OF THE CONTINENTAL ARTILLERY 
by Fairfax Downey 


“The Hancock.” Sacred to Liberty. This is one of the 
four cannon which constituted the whole train of Field 
Artillery possessed by the British Colonies of North 
America at the commencement of the war, on the 19th 
of April, 1775. This cannon and its fellow belonged to a 
number of citizens of Boston; were used in many en- 
gagements during the war. The other two, the property 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, were taken by 
the enemy 


Two 6-pounders of the Royal Artillery rumbled 
along with Lord Percy’s brigade when it marched 
out of Boston on the 19th of April 1775. Fifes 
shrilled Yankee Doodle in derision of upstart Col- 
onials who dared defy the King, but drums beat 
the quickstep with increasing urgency. Ominous 
reports were coming in from another British force, 
sent out the night before to capture patriot leaders 
and military stores in the country towns. It was 
reeling back from Concord hard-pressed, sorely in 
need of rescue. Minute Men, turned out by mid- 
night riders, hung on its flanks and rear, firing 
from behind stone walls and bushes, toppling the 
tall grenadiers and light infantrymen. 

When Percy reached Lexington, he posted his 
cannon to command the approach from Concord. 
Routed redcoats of the first column stumbled back 
through his lines, and the guns boomed, covering 
their retreat. Americans, close on their heels, scat- 
tered wildly. Some took shelter behind the meet- 
ing-house. Once more a gun slammed. Its round- 
shot crashed through the church, and the Yankees 
ran again. “The balls went high over our heads,” 
declared a fighting parson. “But no cannon ever 
did more execution; such stories of their effect had 
been spread by the Tories through our troops, that, 
for this time, more went back than pursued.” 





Inscription placed by General Knox on a brass 3-pounder, pre- 
served, with its companion gun, “The Adams,” in the Bunker 
Hill Monument. The article that follows is extracted from Colonel 
Downey’s forthcoming history of the American Artillery. 

Letter of Joseph Thaxter, Edgartown, Mass., 30 November 1824. 


These fighting men had stood under volleys of 
musketry and the threat of bayonets. Crumpled 
bodies in homespun, strewn from Lexington Green 
to Concord Bridge, were proof of their valor. But 
flaming cannon and the rushing wind of balls that 
pierced a stout building were, as always, strange 
and terrifying to raw troops facing their first artil- 
lery fire. 

Nevertheless they rallied and attacked fiercely, 
as the Regulars formed up and countermarched 
toward Boston. Percy’s flankers desperately fought 
them off, while his guns halted to blast back thrusts 
at the rearguard where one harried regiment re- 
lieved another in bearing the brunt. On through 
the dangerous pass below Prospect Hill the 6- 
pounders stemmed the swelling tide of pursuit. 
Brought up from the rear, their fire held off Yankee 
reinforcements barring the way at Cambridge. 
There the scarlet column, burdened with its wound- 
ed, veered off and made its escape by way of 
Charlestown. 

“The fear of the cannon,” Allen French estimates 
in The Day of Concord and Lexington, “‘after all, 
won the day.”* Rather, those two light pieces, with 
only the ammunition carried in their side-boxes— 
twenty-four rounds per gun—saved a day nearly 
lost, one that cost the British 273 dead, wounded, 
and missing as compared to American casualties 
of 93. As vital as the effect of the enemy artillery, 
in that first battle of the Revolution, was the fact 
it made clear to Colonies now in open rebellion: 
to conquer in the struggle before them they must 
match gun against gun. 

A search for cannon and artillerymen, already 
begun by the Provincial Congress, was intensified. 
Between 1720 and 1755 British Army Ordnance 
had shipped to the Colonies 649 field and siege 
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Frontispiece from John Muller’s TREATISE ON ARTILLERY, London, 1774. Reproduced from 
the Library of Congress copy of the 1779 American edition. 





guns, ranging from 3-pounders to 42’s, and still 
more followed.‘ But most of those available to the 
Rebels were of small or moderate calibre, in poor 
condition, their bores pitted. Gunners were as 
scarce as powder was. Colonel Richard Gridley 
and a number of other aging veterans of the French 
and Indian War were the only experienced artil- 
lery officers to be found for the American cause. 

Gridley, born in 1710, had served gallantly and 
efficiently at the first siege of French Louisbourg 
in 1745, both as an engineer—his map of the for- 
tress is beautiful cartography—and as second in 
command of the artillery. His record there, at Crown 
Point, at the second Louisbourg siege, 1758, and at 
Quebec won him a British commission, the grant 
of a seal and cod fishery, and 3,000 New Hamp- 
shire acres. He forfeited half-pay, for which Con- 
gress promised to reimburse him, when he accepted 
an American commission, dated 19 May 1775, as 
Chief Engineer and colonel of artillery. 

Colonel Gridley was a member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
‘scholars of great gunnes.” Founded in 1638 by 
colonists from the London Company, chartered a 
hundred years earlier, this oldest military veteran 
society in America is still in existence, with head- 
quarters at Faneuil Hall. The Company was the 
foundation stone of the arm of the crossed cannon, 
the insignia its banner bore. 

Philadelphia’s artillery company, founded in 
1755, and Charleston’s, 1757, were mustered. The 
Massachusetts Regiment of Artillery came into be- 
ing when the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
voted 13 April 1775, “to engage a suitable number 
of persons and form six companies of Train for the 
Artillery, to immediately enter on discipline.” 
Gridley was appointed its colonel, William Bur- 
beck lieutenant colonel, David Mason first major, 
and Scarborough Gridley, one of the colonel’s sons, 
second major. Junior officers and the rank and file 
possessed no experience beyond drill and limited 
firing practice. 

By great good fortune a commanding genius 
for the artillery of the army of the future United 
States was about to emerge surprisingly from a 
Boston book shop. 

Henry Knox was a huge fellow. In young man- 
hood his six-foot-three frame, as powerful and ac- 
tive as it was hefty, packed two hundred and fifty 
pounds and would later bulk on fifty more. Reso- 





‘Pargellis, ed., Military Affairs in North America. 
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lute and cool-headed, he had stepped into the mob 
scene called the Boston Massacre in a bold but 
vain attempt to prevent British troops firing on 
rioting citizens. First as assistant, then proprietor 
of a successful book store, he supported his wid- 
owed mother and a younger brother. While he sold 
volumes of sermons, tomes on law and medicine, 
¢ id popular novels, he dug deep into all the mili- 
tary history and tactics of his stock in trade— 
learned Latin, French, and some German to read 
works not translated into English. 

Robins’ New Principles of Gunnery and Miiller’s 
Treatise of Artillery’ fascinated him. The latter 
would serve as a basic text for American artillery- 
men; the former, also highly regarded, was notable 
for its advanced discoveries. Robins early in the 
18th Century had determined that atmospherical 
conditions affect the flight of projectiles, factors 
which became increasingly important as ranges 
lengthened. From his findings derive the meteor- 
logical sections of modern artillery, essential to the 
computation of firing data, especially for anti-air- 
craft guns and guided missiles. Knox took to the 
technicalities of Miller and Robins as avidly as 
youngsters did to the copies of Robinson Crusoe on 
his shelves, or women customers to the romantic 
passages in Tom Jones and Tristram Shandy. 

At eighteen Knox joined the Boston Train of 
Artillery of which such other able Continental gun- 
ners of the future as John Crane, Ebenezer Stevens, 
and Winthrop Sargent also were members. It was 
commanded by Captain Adino Paddock, a first- 
rate drillmaster but a Tory who would elect exile 
to Canada when the British evacuated Boston. 
Knox next, in 1772, became a founder and second 
in command of the Boston Grenadier Corps. In its 
handsome uniform he looked the born soldier he 
was. His great bass bellow of a voice could be 
heard far across the parade ground. 

British drillmasters rated him highly, and as ten- 
sion between Crown and Colonies increased, Knox 
was pressed to accept a commission in the King’s 
service but repeatedly declined. Although his shop 
was a fashionable gathering-place for officers of the 
garrison and Tory ladies, the patriotic sentiments 
of the young book-seller and militiaman were 
steadfast. He preached them persuasively to a 


‘Robins’ work was published in London, 1747. Miiller’s first edi- 
tion (London, 1757) was dedicated to the Duke of Gloucester. In 
its pirated Philadelphia edition, 1779, this inscription was patriot- 
ically transferred to Generals Washington and Knox, Colonel 
Proctor, and the officers of the Continental Army. 
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daughter of wealthy Loyalists, often in the shop 
and fond of books, particularly of books sold by 
Henry Knox. Lucy Flucker, tall and amply pro- 
portioned, though so light on her feet that she would 
become a favorite dancing partner of General 


Washington, may well have reminded her suitor of 


portrayals of the statuesque Barbara, patron saint 
of the artillery, in paintings by Rafael, Palma Vec- 
chio, and many other artists and sculptors.° 

Regardless of the unfortunate fate of St. Barbara 
(beheaded by her father for embracing Christianity), 
Lucy Flucker was not in the least dismayed 
by the opposition of her father, Secretary of the 
Province, to Knox’s courtship. By threatening to 
elope she won reluctant consent and married the 
young artilleryman. 

After Concord and Lexington, Knox, proscribed 
as a Rebel, was compelled to quit Boston to escape 
arrest. Lucy refused to be left behind by her hus- 
band. Throughout the Revolution she joined him 
whenever possible until it came to be said of her 
that she followed the army like the drum. The 
couple managed to slip out of town with Knox’s 
sword sewn in the lining of his wife’s cloak. 

It was some months before Henry Knox buckled 
that sword on again as a soldier. Meanwhile he 
volunteered as a civilian engineer, helping to build 
the fortifications which began to ring Boston and 
place it under siege by assembling American forces. 

Lieutenant Knox and others, decamping before 
British prison gates closed on them, had been 
forced to abandon the guns of the Train: three 
brass 3-pounders, embossed with the arms of the 
Province of Massachusetts. Two of them recently 
had been given names in accordance with an old 
custom, which originated as a means of identifying 
pieces of the same calibre and was carried on by 
artillerymen, always fond of personifying the guns 
they serve. Early types were named for serpents 
and birds of prey because of the consternation 
caused by their fire: the falconet for the falcon, the 
culverin from the Latin co/ubra (snake) and the 
basilisk for “the serpent Basilicus who, as Livy 
writeth, killed Man or Beast with his sight.”’ Louis 
XII christened heavy cannon after the twelve peers 
of France, while Charles V’s “Twelve Apostles” 
appropriately bombarded the infidel Turk. 

From “Dulle Griete,” the giant 25-inch bombard 
which fired a 700-pound granite ball, and from the 


*The Palma Vecchio painting hangs in the Church of Santa Maria 
Formosa, Venice. In Rafael’s Sistine Madonna, Barbara kneels 
at the left of Mary. 





Charles Wilson Peale’s portrait of Henry Knox, now in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia. Copy from the Collections of 
the Library of Congress. 


Scots’ mighty 19-inch mortar, “Mons Meg,” the 
practice of naming guns extends through artillery 
history to “Big Bertha” and “Atomic Annie.” 

Two of the Massachusetts fieldpieces, once serv- 
ed by Knox, were named for prominent Rebel 
statesmen, John Hancock and John Adams, but 
were not likely to keep their titles long. A British 
sentry mounted guard at the Train’s gun-house on 
West Street where they were stored, and they were 
due at any moment to be taken over by the Royal 
Artillery and Tories of the Train. 

Schoolmaster Abraham Holbrook, William 
Dawes, and four other young patriots acted first. 
They pried out planks in the rear wall of the gun- 
house and squeezed through the gap. While the sen- 
try, sleepy and heedless, walked his post, they re- 
moved the gun barrels from their carriages, which 
Yankee carpenters and wheelwrights could easily re- 
place. The fine brass tubes, cast in England and still 
unobtainable by Colonial manufacture, were car- 
ried over to Holbrook’s schoolhouse next door and 
concealed in the wood-box. Dawes had ridden with 
Revere and Prescott to warn John Hancock and 
John Adams at Lexington of the British raid, and 





his part in the rescue of their namesake cannon 
was a fitting sequel. 

British officers, who had inspected the gun-house 
only half an hour earlier, were furious at the loss 
of the pieces, but the thorough search they ordered 
proved fruitless. The guns were soon spirited out of 
Boston by night and conveyed to the American 
lines. 

Those three light guns, with a fourth shortly ad- 
ded, founded the American field artillery. They 
were its first and, until augmented by pieces from 
outlying towns, from outside Massachusetts, and 
by captures from British vessels, its only armament. 
Two were subsequently lost in battle, but “Han- 
cock” and “Adams” remained in action through- 
out the war and are today suitably enshrined in the 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

The hill, where that commemorative shaft was to 
rise, was the first choice for an advanced American 
outpost threatening Boston. Breed’s Hill, closer to 
the town across the Charles River, was fortified in- 
stead; and there was fought the engagement which 
history, ignoring geography, calls the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

Colonel Richard Gridley had designed the re- 
doubt on Breed’s Hill. Incredibly, he, an experienced 
artilleryman, had failed to provide gun platforms 
or to pierce walls for embrasures; when the gun- 
ners arrived, they were forced to blast gaps through 
the earthworks with their cannon to obtain fields 
of fire. The spirit and leadership of the officer, who 
had stormed Louisbourg’s Island Battery, had faded 
at sixty-five.” Morale was low in his regiment in 
which two of his sons had been commissioned: 
Major Scarborough Gridley, constantly pressing 
his wavering father to make him second in com- 
mand, and Captain Samuel Gridley. More than a 
few units, before and since the Massachusetts Ar- 
tillery, have been ruined by overage commanders 
or by nepotism. 

Since the dawn of 17 June revealed the new- 
built Rebel redoubt, British warships and a battery 
of 24’s on Copp’s Hill had bombarded it heavily 
but ineffectively. Yankee infantry under Putnam 
and Prescott waited unshaken behind the ramparts 
for the direct assault the gunfire presaged. There 
Seth Pomeroy, carrying his Louisbourg musket, 
joined them to be greeted with a roar by Old Put: 
“By God, Pomeroy, you here! A cannon-shot would 





‘Gridley is grown old, is much governed by a son of his who 
vainly supposed he had a right to the second place in the regi- 
ment... .,” Warren-Adams Letters, 1, 101. 
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waken you out of your grave!” The veteran, who 
had been appointed a brigadier general, paid no 
heed to his rank. He had come to fight and he stood 
his ground to the last. Then, musket shattered 
when he clubbed it to smash at an enemy, he re- 
treated, walking backward muttering, “Pomeroy 
must not be shot in the back.” He died of pneu- 
monia at seventy-one on his way to join Washing- 
ton’s army in New Jersey. 

Presently the Americans behind the earthworks 
sighted barge after barge rowing across the river 
from Boston, barges crammed with scarlet-uni- 
formed troops—more than fifteen hundred men. 
Sun glinted on the brass of cannon in the bows: 
mortars, 12’s, and 6’s. Minute Men, who had scat- 
tered before Percy’s fieldpieces at Lexington, 
Ssquinted calmly at the glinting brass. They had 
stood their baptism of artillery fire, and this time 
there were American guns to answer: four at the 
redoubt and two which Prescott had ordered to 
support Knowlton and his Connecticut company 
and Stark and his New Hampshire militia, man- 
ning the rail fence and stone wall of the left flank 
‘own to the Mystic River. 

ihe British landed, formed ranks, came march- 
ing up the slope in a frontal assault. Picked men— 
the flank companies of every regiment in the Bos- 
ton garrison—colors fluttering, officers with drawn 
swords out in front, fifes and drums playing—a dis- 
play of martial splendor, beautiful precision, and 
courage no less superb for its arrogance. Yankee 
marksmen, under strict orders to hold their fire till 
the enemy advanced to within fifty yards, peered 
over musket barrels in awe and admiration. 

Now was the moment, with the distance closed 


to artillery range, for the American cannon to open. 
Muzzles jutting through the redoubt embrasures 
barked once or twice, then withdrew. An infantry 
private stared, incredulous and disgusted, as the 
companies of Captains Callender and Gridley 
seized drag ropes and hauled their four guns out 
of the fort in panicky haste.* They were out of am- 
munition, they shouted. 

General Putnam met and halted the fleeing artil- 
lerymen, guns limbered, ready to flog their teams 
into a gallop and escape over Charlestown Neck. 
Listening skeptically to the yarn that their ammu- 
nition was gone, he flung open lids of side-boxes 
to find them full of balls. At pistol point Old Put 





‘Private Peter Brown, of Prescott’s regiment. Letter to his mother 
(Cambridge, 25 June 1775). 
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herded them back up the hill in angry scorn. No 
sooner was his back turned than they again deserted 
in the face of the approaching enemy. 

Down at the rail fence Captain Sam Trevett’s 
two guns stood fast. Word passed along the infan- 
try lines from flank to redoubt. Powder’s scarce... 
Fire low ... Aim at their waistbands ... Wait till 
you see the whites of their eyes .. . Pick off the 
officers. A bellowed command, and muskets and 
fowling pieces poured in a devastating blast of 
pointblank fire. Trevett’s guns banged, plowing 
bloody lanes through the close-packed array. But 
it was the infantry’s storm of lead that swept away 
almost all the redcoat officers in the forefront and 
mowed down the companies behind them as if a 
gigantic scythe had slashed through a field of pop- 
pies. Remnants of shattered regiments reeled back 
down the hill. 

Reload, stand by, the order was passed. They’ll 
be coming on again. 

Fifteen minutes, and the shattered ranks, rein- 
forced, reformed and gallantly remounted the slope. 
British field guns, strangely silent until now, began 
to boom. They had failed to cover the first assault 
when some bogged down in swamps, and the side- 
boxes of the 6’s were found to be filled with 12- 
pound balls. Official explanations of that stupid 
blunder by Colonel Samuel Cleaveland, Chief of 
Artillery, would never gain the credence of the 
story that he was too preoccupied dallying with a 
Boston schoolmaster’s daughter to bother to check 
ammunition. Gossip buzzed that though he was 
getting on in years and no Samson, he must have 
his Delilah.’ While Cleaveland escaped with a court 
of inquiry, his name became a laughing-stock in 
both armies. A British artilleryman, deserting to the 
Americans, retaliated on his former commander 
with verse which, though mistaken on calibres, was 
fire for effect. 


But our conductor, he got broke, 
For his misconduct, sure, sir; 

The shot he sent for twelve-pound guns 
Were made for tweniy-fours, sir.'° 


Generals Howe and Pigot led their men forward 
over ground dotted with their dead and wounded. 





**The wretched blunder of the over-sized balls sprung from the 
dotage of an officer of rank in that Corps, who spends his whole 
time in dallying with the schoolmaster’s daughters (sic). God 
knows he is old enough—he is no Sampson (sic)—yet he must 
have his Delilah.” From a letter in Detail and Conduct of the Am- 
erican War, reprinted in Historical Magazine, June 1868, 368. 
‘°Quoted in Drake, Bunker Hill, 60 


This time they had support from their heavier guns, 
bombarding the American left at a range of nine 
hundred yards, while the 6’s, discarding oversize 
roundshot for grape, scoured out troublesome 
Snipers sheltered in dips in the ground. But the 
same withering volleys of musketry, withheld tll 
the last moment, again smashed the assault waves. 
What seemed to the British like an incessant sheet 
of fire streamed from the Rebel lines. Shattered 
companies, some with only three or four survivors, 
staggered back down the hill. 

The Americans’ powder was almost exhausted, 
and Putnam was breaking open abandoned artil- 
lery cartridges and serving out their grains to infan- 
trymen. Defenders watched the British rallying for a 
third try, ready to attack again with stubborn val- 
or, though for all they knew the same terrible 
slaughter was awaiting them at the hilltop. They 
came on, converging on the redoubt. A final fusil- 
lade, flaming in their faces, dwindled to scattered 
shots, then to a shower of rocks, Grenadiers scaled 
the parapets, fired into the huddled men beneath 
and leaped down with stabbing bayonets. The fort, 
which had cost so dearly, was won. 

As the Royal Artillery raked a gap between the 
fort and the rail fence with grape, Knowlton’s flank, 
enfiladed, caved in. His men and Stark’s fell back, 
circling the captured redoubt. Captain Trevett was 
forced to leave one of his guns to the enemy but 
brought off the other and fought it to cover the re- 
treat past burning Charlestown, set afire by red-hot 
shot from British warships. Old Colonel Gridley 
finally reached the field and was wounded while 
helping to serve the surviving fieldpiece. 

Bunker Hill, a day of glory for the American in- 
fantry, was a black one for the artillery. Five out 
of six guns lost, two out of three companies deeply 
disgraced. Their captains, John Callender and 
Samuel Gridley, were courtmartialed. While the 
latter was acquited, Callender was dismissed for 
disobedience of orders and cowardice but reenlisted 
as a private. Major Gridley, who at a safe distance 
from the battle had popped away futilely with 3- 
pounders at British ships, also was tried and de- 
prived of his commission. Colonel Gridley’s brav- 
ery could not disguise his incapacity. Although he 
was continued on duty as an engineer, the artillery 
was about to pass into the hands of a far more 
able commander who would redeem its honor. 

General George Washington, who had ridden up 
from Virginia to take command of the Continental 
Army, received reports on the behavior of the artil- 





lery at Bunker Hill. It must have reminded him of 
the miserable handling and loss of Braddock’s guns 
in the “massacre” on the Monongahela. Promptly 
he removed Gridley and offered the colonelcy to 
the two senior field officers. Both, Louisbourg vet- 
erans, declined on the ground that they, like their 
former commander, were too old. They generously 
recommended the former book-seller and milita- 
man now working as a volunteer engineer on the 
forts around Boston. 

The husky young man impressed the General with 
his forthright bearing, his knowledge of gunnery, 
and of military tactics, Washington made one of 
those swift, unerring decisions of his. Henry Knox 
at the age of twenty-six was nominated colonel, his 
commission being dated 17 November 1775. Under 
the command of Knox. Washington’s future Chief 
of Artillery, the Massachusetts Regiment’s field of- 
ficers were: William Burbeck and David Mason, 
lieutenant colonels; John Crane and John Lamb, 
majors. 

In the gun park at Cambridge and in the siege 
lines around Boston, the Massachusetts Artillery, 
ten companies, 417 men, reinforced by two com- 
panies from New York and one from Rhode Island, 
manned their pieces. Officers were uniformed in 
blue or black coats, faced with artillery red and 
lined with white; they wore white waistcoats and 
breeches and black tricornes. Matrosses, still in 
nondescript clothing, would not approach such 
smartness until later. (By 1778 when the Massa- 
chusetts regiment became the 3rd Continental Ar- 
tillery, it was known as one of the best-dressed 
outfits in the army.) The companies were put 
through drills which gunners of a later day would 
call “dry runs.” There was no powder to spare for 
firing practice, no more than for an occasional shot 
at the enemy. 

Civilian drivers and their teams were hired to 
haul the gun carriages and ammunition carts, as 
was still the practice in all armies. It was by no 
means an efficient system. Napoleon would make 
drivers members of his batteries in 1800. The Brit- 
ish organized their Gunner Driver corps in 1801, 
and the Americans followed suit a few years later 
for their light field pieces.'' As regular artillery- 
men, drivers were then trained to serve guns, re- 
placing casualties, as well as to handle teams. Now 
the sturdy farm horses, some of the old Norman 
blood of the knights’ chargers, were hitched in and 
plunged and kicked at the strange vehicle rumbling 
behind them. When harness was broken, it was 
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Officers in parade dress. Massachusetts Regiment of Artil- 
lery, from a painting by Charles M. Lefferts. Reproduced by 
permission of the New York State Historical Society. 


mended as often as could be, since saddlers could 
not keep up with the demand. 

For powder the Americans had always depended 
upon England where its export was now forbidden. 
Every Colony was being scoured for the precious 
grains; and attempts were being made to purchase 
them in Bermuda, the West Indies, France, and 
Spain, but only driblets were coming in. While a 
few American mills had been started, they were 
thus far producing little. The powder which had 
repulsed two assaults at Bunker Hill and given out 
at the third had been seized by New Hampshire mil- 
itia in a raid on Fort William and Mary, Ports- 
mouth harbor. Washington’s orders were strict 
against the waste of the little that had replaced it. 
Spears were being made and issued to infantrymen, 
not only because they were considered good defen- 
sive weapons but because powder horns held 
charges enough for only a few rounds. Artillery- 
men were reduced to the point of kicking out burn- 
ing fuses from British bombs, as they rolled toward 
them, and salvaging the shells for their own guns. 





''MC&H, V, 57; Journal of the Royal Artillery, 47, 441 f. Even in 
the War of 1812 the American heavier pieces, taken from fixed 
fortifications, were driven by civilians. 
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Yet there was seldom powder enough to shoot 
them back. 

Even with ample ammunition the Americans’ 
light pieces would have been of no avail against 
Boston. An infantry assault would prove murder- 
ously disastrous without heavy cannon to breech 
the defenses and to bombard the town and the 
warships in the bay; and siege ordnance was al- 
most entirely lacking. The New Hampshire men, 
who looted the Portsmouth powder, had also made 


off with the fort’s smaller guns but left forty-five of 


large calibre, ranging from 18’s to 32’s, to be re- 
possessed by the British. Those cannon, transported 
by sea, were now ironically facing the Rebels from 
the Boston defense lines. 

In May a daring raid by Ethan Allen and Bene- 
dict Arnold surprised the British garrison at Fort 
Ticonderoga. On its ramparts were guns and to 


spare—one hundred and twenty pieces, many of 


them heavy ones. But three hundred miles of al- 
most roadless wilderness, of broad rivers and moun- 
tains separated them from the army before Boston, 
which stood in such grave need of them. 

At last in November came a turn of better for- 
tune. Captain John Manley of the young American 
navy caught an unconvoyed British supply ship, 
the Nancy, and brought her into Cape Ann harbor. 
Her cargo contained 2000 muskets and bayonets, 
100,000 flints, and other precious munitions.'* Most 
jubilantly welcomed was a great 13-inch brass mor- 
tar, weighing 2700 pounds, complete with its bed 
and 300 filled carcasses (incendiary shells). Ac- 
claimed “the noblest piece of ordnance ever landed 
in America,” the pride of the Continental Army, it 
was taken to Cambridge where it was American- 
ized by chiseling off the second embossed initial 
“G. R.” (for George Rex) and substituting a “W” 
for Washington. All the camp greeted it with wild 
huzzas, and General Putnam, using its capacious 
barrel as a punchbowl, poured it full of rum and 
christened it “Congress.” A soldier-poet hymned 
it in a song that began: 





'*Greenwood in Captain John Manley, 22 ff., declares that the 
Nancy also carried 2 brass 24’s, 2 18's, 10 fieldpieces, 30 8-inch 
howitzers, and 10 5'2’s “according to various accounts” (unspeci- 
fied). Other sources—French, Frothingham, etc.—do not mention 
any such respectable addition to the American artillery. In any 
event, Washington’s siege ordnance was insufficient, as evidenced 
by his eagerness to obtain guns from Quebec. Force, V. 4, 494, 
states that the American army by 20 October 1775 had 5 24’s, 6 
18’s, 7 mortars, 8 howitzers, and 25 light pieces. 

'8New England Chronicle, or Essex Gazette, 14 December 1775, 
A Song Composed by a Soldier of the Continental Army (to the 
tune of “The Black Sloven”). 


Tho’ some folks may tell us, it is not clever 

To handle a musket in cold frosty weather, 

By yonder bright Congress, in spite of all such, 
I'll tarry this season, and take other touch. 


But “Congress” could not speak without powder 
to propel its shells, and the Nancy otherwise so rich 
in prize, had afforded none. The big mortar, rest- 
ing on its bed, gaped silently toward Boston. 

While Yankee lack of munitions and British cau- 
tion and inertia held the siege at stalemate; an 
American attack on Canada was launched, upon it 
hanging the fate of half a continent. Its failure 
dashed Washington’s hopes of obtaining powder 
and cannon from Quebec for the storming of Bos- 
ton. Winter was at hand, and the following spring 
would see new Royal armies, reinforced by Hes- 
sian, Brunswick, and other German mercenaries, 
crossing the Atlantic to raise the siege or to cut off 
Massachusetts and the rest of New England from 
the other Colonies by the capture of New York and 
ports to the south. Unless Boston were taken in the 
meantime, it must be abandoned to the enemy, 
and the cause of American liberty suffer a severe 
blow. 

There was one remaining source of siege artil- 
lery: Fort Ticonderoga whose guns had stood use- 
less on its stone walls since its taking by Allen and 
Arnold six months previously. It was Henry Knox 
who offered to bring them to Boston. Washington, 
promptly accepting the plan of his Chief of Artil- 
lery, issued orders declaring that the want of can- 
non was so great that “no trouble or expense must 
be spared to obtain them.” 

The story of this gallant enterprise has been told 
elsewhere. Fifty days after leaving Fort Ti, on Jan- 
uary 24th in the memorable year of 1776, the ad- 
vance section of the expedition dragged wearily in- 
to Cambridge. With pride Colonel Knox presented 
what he justly termed “a noble train of artillery” to 
General Washington."* 

Powder had been coming in, brought by ships 
running the British blockade and sent up from 
mills, now in production, as far south as Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. In the forts around Boston the 
guns from Fort Ti and other artillery were put in 
position. Washington gave the order for them to 
open fire on 2 March with the sudden shock of a 
night bombardment. The 18’s boomed first, shat- 





'*The best account of this “remarkable achievement,” as Freeman 
terms it in his biography of Washington, is Alexander C. Flicks’ 
“General Henry Knox’s Ticonderoga Expedition,” in N.Y. State 
Historical Ass'n. Proceedings, V. 26; and Quarterly Journal, V. 9, 
119-135. 





tering the silence. Crews rolled them back from re- 
coil to chalked lines which marked the position of 
wheels and trail on the platforms. In the event of 
a misfire, or partial ignition of powder, cannoneers 
with worms, cork-screw-like affairs at the end of 
staffs, cleared the bores. Swabbers and loaders 
jumped forward. Gunners remeasured elevation 
with quadrants placed in muzzles. With a rush mor- 
tar men bent to their task. They heaved up heavy 
shells, lowering them down through bores against 
charges. As crews leaped back holding their ears, 
gunners touched matches to the priming charges. 
Big 13-inchers bellowed mightily, their shells blaz- 
ing crimson trails across the black sky. In Boston 
they burst with lurid flashes. Chimneys toppled, 
and the roof of a British regiment’s barracks dis- 
integrated under a roaring impact. While cheering 
Americans served their pieces, cannon in the en- 
emy’s lines furiously replied, but their balls fell 
short. 

It was not the British guns but lack of firing prac- 
tice that took toll of the American artillery. Mortars, 
improperly bedded or overcharged by their green 
crews, split, the highly-prized “Congress” being the 
first casualty. When smoke cleared from its third 
discharge, lantern light showed a disabling crack 
along the brass barrel. Out of action for the rest of 
the siege, the mortar was hauled away to a smithy 
where it was observed “hooped up with bands of 
iron in a most shocking manner, as if she had been 
ailing.” Still serviceable however, it was subsequent- 
ly shipped to New York and mounted at the Bat- 
tery. Removed to Fort Lee during the evacuation, 
it was there recaptured and restored to the Royal 
Artillery. 

One of Knox’s 13-inchers and three mortars of 
10-inch calibre also split. Still there were guns a- 
plenty for the task in hand. They boomed on for 
two ensuing nights, their shells raking the town 
and starting fires that sent columns of flame leap- 
ing up against the sky. Although the damage caused 
by such long-range bombardment was compara- 
tively minor, it was serving a more important pur- 
pose: masking a strategic move long planned by 
Washington. 

The Massachusetts Artillery hurled one hundred 
and fifty-seven rounds at Boston and its defenses on 
the night of March 4th, a heavy cannonade for the 
period though minute beside the mighty concen- 
trations of the Civil and World wars. Its thunders, 
mingled with the din of the British reply, deafened 
enemy ears to the noise of work parties fortifying 
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Dorchester Heights. Next morning the besieged 
stared up confounded at Rebel breastworks on the 
crest of the peninsula that commanded the south- 
ern part of Boston and the anchorage of the fleet. 

General Howe’s only choice now was to storm 
the Heights he had neglected to seize, or to evacu- 
ate his garrison. Cannon on those hills could blast 
him out of the town and sink his warships; his own 
guns could not be elevated high enough to reach 
them. Hastily battalions were mustered and barges 
massed at the wharves to ferry them across the 
channel to assault and carry the Heights next morn- 
ing at all costs. It might be another Bunker Hill, 
but this time American powder would not fail, and 
every hour saw the works bristling with more artil- 
lery whose plunging fire could play havoc with the 
loaded boats and sweep the slopes with grape and 
canister. Under Knox, as the course of the war 
would give proof, artillerymen stood to their guns. 

Howe’s desperate venture went untried. That 
night a gale of close to hurricane force descended, 
mixed with torrential rain. It raged all through the 
next day and night, wrenching craft from their 
moorings and driving the drenched assault troops 
back to their barracks. Before the weather cleared 
the Rebel forts had been made impregnable, and 
Washington was preparing to advance his guns to 
still closer ranges. 

The end was at hand. It had been growing in- 
creasingly evident that unless a strong relief army 
arrived, Boston was untenable. The threat of the 
cannon on those commanding heights convinced 
Howe that holding the town longer might well 
prove disastrous. He crammed his nine thousand 
troops and twelve hundred Tory refugees into frig- 
ates and transports, assured that Washington would 
let them leave unscathed to spare Boston and its 
people further damage and casualties. 

Over iron and bronze barrels the Massachusetts 
gunners watched the British sail for Halifax. The 
Continental Artillery, increasing to four regiments 
of the line, one of artificers, and separate forces, 
would help carry the long war that lay ahead 
through to final victory. They would well deserve 
Washington’s tribute after Monmouth: “It is with 
peculiar pleasur~ . . . that the Commander in Chief 
can inform General Knox and the Officers of the 
Artillery that the enemy has done them the justice 
to acknowledge that no Artillery could be better 
served than ours.”"” 





‘General Order, Head Quarters, Freehold (Monmouth County), 
29 June 1778. 
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COMMON INFANTRY SMALL ARMS 
PROJECTILES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


by Sydney C. Kerksis 


No doubt on occasion members of THE COMPANY 
have visited the various museums of the National 
Park Service, battlefields, and other repositories of 
relics of the Civil War and seen displayed many 
lead bullets, whitened by oxidation. Even a casual 
examination will reveal that there are many differ- 
ent types of these bullets, which have been in com- 
mon usage, grouped together under the generic 
title of “Minie Balls,” quite often misspelled 
“Minnie.” 

Until quite recently there has been no apparent 
effort to study these projectiles, to distinguish be- 
tween their different types, and to determine by 
which side they were used. It is the purpose of this 
article to identify, with illustrations, at least the 
types and calibres more commenly encountered. 
The author has a collection of thousands of these 
bullets recovered from various battlefields, covering 
different periods of the war, and from this collec- 
tion representative selections have been made. 

While it is not the intent of this article to cover 
the small arms used by the Federal and Confeder- 
ate forces, a brief listing of them will be helpful in 
the identification of the more commonly recovered 
projectiles. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in 1861, the prim- 
ary armament of the United States Army, both in 


the hands of troops and in arsenals, consisted of 


the following weapons: 


Various models of Springfield smoothbore, .69 calibre 
muskets, flintlocks. 

Various models of Springfield smoothbore, .69 calibre 
muskets, altered to percussion and original percussion 
locks. 

Various models of Springfield rifled, .69 calibre mus- 
kets, altered to percussion and original percussion locks. 

Various models of Springfield rifled, .54 calibre rifles. 

Various models of Springfield rifled, .58 calibre rifles 
and muskets. 


Naturally, quantities of these arms, in the hands 
of state troops and in arsenals of the seceding states, 
were seized by the Confederate government. In the 
summer of 1861, at the beginning of overt hostili- 
ties, both sides and many of the individual states 
sent purchasing agents to Europe to buy arms. The 
heaviest purchases were made in England of the 
Enfield rifled musket, calibre .577. Hundreds of 


thousands of these rifles were purchased and used 
very extensively by both combatants. Many other 
foreign arms, both rifled and smoothbore, were 
purchased: Austrian, French, German, Belgian, 
etc., and in a confusion of calibres. Contemporary 
accounts contain many vivid statements of the low 
regard most of these weapons commanded from 
the unfortunate troops armed with them. The Aus- 
trian rifle, calibre .54 was, however, considered an 
excellent weapon, and was one of the primary in- 
fantry arms in the Confederate service, especially 
in the Western armies. Many .54 calibre bullets 
fired from these weapons are found, and the pecul- 
iar quadrangular bayonets fitted to the Austrian 
rifies are not uncommon. 

In the earlier part of the war much small arms 
ammunition was also purchased in Europe, espe- 
cially in England. As the war progressed the United 
States government contracted for hundreds of thou- 
sands of arms of the .58 calibre Springfield pattern, 
and many more were manufactured by the Spring- 
field Arsenal. Various minor production changes 
were made in these arms, which will be referred to 
as the Springfield, but the calibre remained .58. 
The Confederates manufactured many small arms 
in their arsenals, generally patterned after the 
Springfield. A standard calibre of .577 was adopted 
by the Confederate Ordnance Department, and 
most small arms of Confederate manufacture are 
of this calibre, although other calibres were made. 

Although it would seem as though an inter- 
changeability of ammunition would exist with the 
two principal calibres of .58 and .577 being so 
nearly the same, such apparently was not the case. 
Officers complain in the official reports of difficul- 
ties encountered in using .58 calibre ammunition in 
.577 calibre arms, especially when the arm was bad- 
ly fouled from heavy firing. This is peculiar, as 
many recovered unfired bullets have been meas- 
ured with a micrometer and they are consistently 
from | to 3 one-hundredths of an inch undersize. 
In other words, the .54 calibre bullet as issued ac- 
tually is a .51 or .52, the .58 calibre a .55 or .56, 
the .69 calibre a .67 or .68. The round musket ball 
for the smoothbore arms of .69 calibre is a .65. 

Naturally, with the diversification of weapons in 





use, many different bullets were employed. These 
can be basically broken down as follows: 


Calibre .70 and .71 Harpers Ferry type Minie bullet. 
Calibre .69 round ball and buck and ball for smooth- 
bores. 

Calibre .69 Harpers Ferry type Minie bullet. 

Calibre .69 Pritchett type bullet. 

Calibre .69 Fowler type compound bullet. 

Calibre .58 Harpers Ferry type Minie bullet. 
Calitre .58 Pritchett type bullet. 

Calibre .58 Fowler type compound bullet. 

Calibre .58 Williams “Cleaner” bullet. Type I 

Calibre .58 Williams “Cleaner” bullet. Type Il 
Calibre .58 Williams “Cleaner” bullet. Type III. 
Calibre .54 Harpers Ferry type Minie bullet. 

Calibre .54 Pritchett type bullet. 

Calibre .54 Fowler type compound bullet. 


While most of the types classed above were also 
made in .577 calibre, for the purpose of this article 
they will all be classed as .58 calibre. All of the 
above bullets were issued in paper cartridges, com- 
posed essentially of the bullet and powder charge 
wrapped in a cylindrical paper cartridge. 

At this point a regression of a few years into the 
origin of these projectiles is indicated. About twenty 
years prior to the war, the advantages of rifling 
small arms and the collateral advantage of the per- 
cussion lock were somewhat belatedly discovered 
by the military authorities. The primary problem 
was designing a conical projectile that could be 
freely loaded from the muzzle and yet expand suf- 
ficiently to take the lands upon firing. A Captain 
Minie, of the French Army, designed a conical 
lead bullet with a large hollow base cavity, into 
which was fitted an iron cup. The initial pressure 
of the powder gas, upon the ignition of the charge, 
forced the cup into the soft lead cavity and ex- 
panded the base laterally to take the lands. Vari- 
ous versions of this projectile soon appeared, using 
also plugs of clay and wood. It was soon discovered 
that the plug was unnecessary, as the force of the 
powder gas was quite sufficient to cause expansion 
of the cavity. In the British service the use of a plug, 
generally of boxwood, was continued primarily to 
prevent the soft, thin-walled cavity from being bat- 
tered by carrying the cartridges in the cartridge box. 
Apparently many of these were shipped to this 
country, as their recovery is not too uncommon. 
They are of the English Pritchett type, swedged 
and with the Arabic numeral “57” pressed into the 
apex of their truncated cone cavity. Occasionally 
one is found still containing the boxwood plug. 

During the 1850’s various tests and trials were 
performed at the Harpers Ferry Arsenal to 
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determine a suitable small arms projectile for the 
United States service. These tests resulted in the 
adoption of the familiar hollow-base bullet, with a 
somewhat pointed ogive and with three rings or 
cannelures at the base. Contrary to popular opin- 
ion, these cannelures were not for the purpose of 
holding lubricant, but in theory aided in the ballis- 
tic properties of this projectile, supposedly stabiliz- 
ing it in flight. The bullets were lubricated, but the 
entire bullet was dipped in a lubricant. This partic- 
ular projectile will be referred to as the “Harpers 
Ferry” bullet, in all calibres. During this same 
period the English had adopted a somewhat simi- 
lar projectile, minus the cannelures and with a 
blunter ogive. This projectile will be referred to as 
the “Pritchett” bullet, after its designer. 

The Confederates designed and manufactured 
an immense quantity of another type of projectile 
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Group |: Calibre .54—Harpers Ferry, Pritchett, Fowler. 

Group 2: Calibre .58—Harpers Ferry, Pritchett, Fowler. 

Group 3: Calibre .58— Williams cleaner bullets, Types 
I, I, and 111. 


of a compound (i.e., two-piece) type. This bullet 
was patented by a Confederate citizen named F. 
J. Gardner, but is generally referred to as the 
“Fowler” bullet after the designer (although the 
type used was actually an impr«ved version done 
by the Enfield Arsenal), and this nomenclature will 
be used in this article. It differs in the main from 
the two preceding types in having two cannelures, 
for lubrication, and a lead expansion cup in the 
base cavity. It was loaded with the bullet “naked” 
and with cartridge paper crimped between the inner 
wall of the base cavity and the expansion cup. The 
Harpers Ferry and Pritchett bullets were com- 
pletely covered by their paper cartridges. It is dif- 
ficult to explain why the Confederates adopted 
such a complicated projectile to manufacture, al- 
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Group 4: Calibre .69—Harpers Ferry, Pritchett. 
Calibre .71 Harpers Ferry. 

Group 5: Calibre .69—musket ball, buck and ball. 

Group 6: Calibre .52—Sharps, Spencer. 


though it seems to have been quite an efficient de- 
sign, and very rarely are specimens found that have 
tumbled in flight. This is not true of the Harpers 
Ferry and Pritchett types. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered by mus- 
kets becoming so badly fouled after firing a few 
rounds that they were extremely difficult to load. 
[his is apparent from the fact that many recov- 
ered bullets bear distinct marking on the nose where 
they were “set back” by the rammer in loading, 
and obviously had to be hammered down the barrel. 
To overcome this difficulty a projectile known as 
the Williams “Cleaner” bullet was introduced into 
the Federal service. This immediately brought forth 
some rather modern propaganda charges by the 
Confederates that the Federals were using “poison 





the Arabic numerals “57,” heavy verticle lines, etc. 
These markings indicate the arsenal or contractor 
manufacturing the ammunition, and very little is 
known about their origin. 

One point of confusion exists regarding the round 
musket balls of .69 calibre. In the earlier part of 
the war these were used quite extensively in small 
arms, and all during the conflict they were used as 
projectiles for artillery case shot (shrapnel) and 
some canister. Some difficulty will be encountered 
in distinguishing whether they are small arms or 
artillery projectiles. It has been noted that the balls 
used in artillery projectiles were apparently care- 
lessly made and usually have a distinct untrimmed 
sprue mark, whereas the bullets intended for small 
arms have been carefully trimmed. Furthermore, 
the usual load was “buck and ball,” or a musket 
ball and three 00 buckshot. The buckshot were 
loaded on top of the musket ball and, when fired, 
usually made three distinct small indentations in 
the ball. These are therefore easily identified. 

The question will quite naturally arise as to which 
bullet is Confederate and which is Federal. This is 
almost impossible to answer definitely. Both sides 
used captured and battle field recovered ammuni- 
tion, as they were both armed with basically the 
same weapons. The Confederates manufactured 
the Fowler, Pritchett, and Harpers Ferry bullets. 
The Federals produced Harpers Ferry, Pritchett, 


and Williams, in addition to the large amount of 


small arms ammunition imported by both combat- 
ants. The Fowler and Williams bullets are definite- 
ly Confederate and Federal, respectively, and have 
no counterparts: the others were manufactured 
and used by both sides. 

A limited number of breech loaders were used by 
the Federals. The long Sharps rifle was employed 
in fair quantity, especially by the sharpshooter or- 
ganizations. The metallic Spencer cartridge saw 
quite a bit of service in the latter part of the war, 
and the Henry was used in a very limited capacity. 
The Sharps and Spencer bullets are the only breech- 
loading projectiles that will be commonly encoun- 
tered, as will be Spencer cartridge cases. The Sharps 
used a combustible cartridge. 

It may be a surprise to some that these bullets 
can still be found on battle fields. It should be re- 
membered, however, that untold millions of rounds 
were expended during the four years of warfare. 
For example, the Federal forces under Sherman 
expended 22,137,132 rounds from 4 May 1864 to 
8 September 1864 during the Atlanta campaign. 
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bullets.” Such references will be found in contem- 
porary accounts and in certain parts of the South 
these bullets are still known as “poison bullets” by 
the farmers. These William projectiles are found in 
three distinct types, which will be referred to as 
types I, II, and III. The first type, which was really 
a prototype, was not too successful and was soon 
abandoned, as is evidenced by the scarcity of its 
recovery. The majority of these bullets recovered 
are of type III. The principle of these projectiles 
was the use of a convex washer of tin or zinc, with 
its apex toward the ogive of the bullet, with a tin 
plug, shaped very much like a tack (in types II and 
III), through the center of the washer and fitting 
into a cavity in the base of the bullet. In types II 
and III this plug has a base the same diameter as 
the base of the bullet: in type I, it is headless. Upon 
firing, the pressure of the powder gases expanded 
the bullet, forced the plug into its cavity, and flat- 
tened out the washer, which, being larger than the 
diameter of the bore, protruded and scraped out 
the fouling as it passed through the bore. These 
bullets were at first packed in a | to 10 ratio, and 
were wrapped in red or blue paper to distinguish 
them from the conventional cartridges. They were 
never very popular with either the troops or Ord- 
nance Officers, the latter claiming that they injured 
the musket bores. As a result, instead of being with- 
drawn from the service, they were issued in quantity, 
apparently in an effort to get rid of them. In the 
fighting around Atlanta and Petersburg they were 
used in large numbers. One puzzling feature con- 
cerning the type III bullet is the fact that it weighs 
approximately 476 grains, as against 500 grains for 
the ordinary Harpers Ferry. This would of course 
give it a quite different point of impact and, unless 
the soldier used “Kentucky Elevation,” would cause 
quite a few misses. There is nothing to indicate 
that the Confederates manufactured such a cleaner 
bullet for their service. 

The types of bullets described in the preceding 
paragraphs are the primary types that were em- 
ployed by both sides. Upon occasion many odd bul- 
lets that were used will be encountered, many of 
them unidentifiable, but these are the exception 
rather than the rule, and they will not be discussed 
in this article. 

Contrary to public opinion, the majority of these 
bullets were not cast in molds but were swedged 
from lead bars in hydraulic presses in the same 
fashion they are made today. Some are marked in 
the base cavity by symbols, such as a small star, 
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MILITARY DRESS IN MARYLAND? 


by Anne 5S. K. Brown 


That the militia was flourishing in the 1830's is 
evident from the number of illustrated covers to the 
songs and marches that flooded the country from 
about 1834 to the close of the Civil War. On these 
Quick Steps, Ballads, Gallops, and Glees, we some- 
times find the sole surviving record of the uniforms 
of local units. Here (Plate 35) you see the Marion 
Guards, Captain S. Lucas commanding, fighting an 
imaginary battle in a lithograph by Ed. Weber of 
Baltimore, on the cover of a Quick Step published 
by John Cole about 1836. 

And here (Plate 36) are an officer, drummer, and 
two sentries of the Eutaw Infantry, one of the com- 
panies of the Sth Regiment at this time, litho- 
graphed by J. Penniman at 9 Howard Street, on 
the cover of a march dedicated to “that splendid 
Corps’”—I quote—by H. Dielman. I find a rakish 
touch in the gloves tucked into the bosom of the 
captain’s elegant coatee that is very endearing. I 
wish we might know who he is. We do know that 
in 1842 the commander was Captain Keyser. I 
wonder whether the Mr. Dielman who played the 
tuba alongside of me in the Johns Hopkins Or- 
chestra was a descendant of the composer. 


‘Being the fourth portion of an illustrated lecture given before 
The Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 8 February 1954. 






Sometimes these covers were colored, and on this 
one (Plate 37) we see the early uniform of the Ist 
Baltimore Invincibles, organized in 1836, with 
Thomas Wheedan as Captain, and Thomas How- 
ard, E. J. Ballard, and J. D. McIntire as Lieuten- 
ants. According to the U.S. Military Magazine of 
1842, their first five years were chiefly occupied 
with balls and funerals. In January 1838 they gave 
a Grand Military Ball at Fells Point and in April 
buried their Fist Lieutenant. In 1840 they gave 
another ball and shortly after were called out to 
bury their Captain. They must have had other 
losses in the meanwhile, as Lieutenant Lloyd B. 
Parks, to whom this song was dedicated about 1839, 
and whose portrait this undoubtedly is, was only 
4th Corporal when the Company was organized. 
He seems to have jumped nine grades in three years. 
Finally, in 1841, the Corps was called out again to 
bury General William Henry Harrison. This was 
too much. They promptly voted to change their 
uniform from red to blue, in which we shall meet 
them again. 

The Baltimore City Guards, to whom Mr. Diel- 
man dedicated another march, appears here (Plate 
38) in a handsome allegorical composition on a 
music sheet published by F. D. Bentine about the 
same date. They belonged to the 53rd Regiment 
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(PLATE 35) 
A portion of the cover of a quick step showing the Marion Guards in sham battle array. Litho- 
graphed by E. Weber and published by John Cole, about 1836. 
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(PLATE 36) 
Officer, drummer, and sentries of the Eutaw Infantry from 
the cover of a march dedicated to that corps by H. Dielman. 
Lithograph by J. Penniman, published about 1838. 





(PLATE 38) 
Light infantryman of the Baltimore City Guards in a stylized 
picture from the cover of a march dedicated to that unit by 
H. Dielman, published about 1839. 
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(PLATE 37) 
Portrait of Lieutenant Lloyd B. Parks of the 1st Baltimore 
Invincibles from the cover of a quick step dedicated to him, 
published in 1839. 


and were organized in 1833, with Alexander 
Cheeves as Captain. They did duty in both the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Bank riots of 1835. In 
the latter, Captain Cheeves was disabled for life by 
a rock hurled by the mob. He was succeeded by 
Captain William H. Watson, who was later killed 
at Monterey in the Mexican War. In 1842 the unit 
was commanded at Camp Baltimore by Captain 
Miliiken. Their slope-sided shako with the rear 
visor is in the latest fashion and, in fact, would not 
be adopted by the British Army for another five 
years. Their coats were gray at this period. The 
shoulder rolls denote a light infantry company. 
The Maryland Cadets, whom we see here (Plate 
39) in camp on a Glee published by George F. Cole 
in 1839, also belonged to the 53rd and was com- 
manded at Camp Baltimore three years later by 
Lieutenant Ropes. You cannot see much of them 
in this lithograph by Smith, but their prestige is 
certainly enhanced by the elegant coach in their 
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(PLATE 39) 
A portion of a painting showing the camp of the Maryland Cadets taken from the cover of a glee 


published by G. F. Cole in 1839. 





midst and the substantial-looking country house at 
the right. 

This (Plate 40) is a Maryland drummer boy do- 
ing his stuff in 1839 on the cover of a ballad pub- 
lished by Bentine, who here announces himself as 
“successor to Mr. Cole”—probably John. 

The Independent Greys, commanded by Cap- 
tain James O. Law, is shown here (Plate 41) parad- 
ing on the cover of a Quick Step published in 1840 
by S. Carusi. The Greys also belonged to the 53rd 
and must have been the senior company of that 
Regiment, since their captain was placed in com- 
mand of the whole regiment at Camp Baltimore in 
1842, the Brigade being commanded by Colonel 
Charles Carroll. The Independents are also men- 
tioned as having escoried the newly formed Invin- saa 
cibles to their first parade in 1837. They are wear- | A Seas 
ing shakos with white plumes and brass plates en- —— 
graved with the letter “G,” while their band wears 
forage caps. (To be continued) 
















(PLATE 40) 
Drummer boy of the Maryland Militia from the cover of a 
ballad published by Bentine in 1839. { 
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(PLATE 41) 


Independent Greys Company of the 53rd Maryland Regiment on parade from the lithographed 


cover of a quick step published by S. Carusi, 1840. 
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THE PLATES 


U. S. MARINE CORPS, 1834-1841 


(Plate No. 105) 


When Andrew Jackson entered the White House, 
he took with him a great respect for the military 
heritage of the young republic. 

The Marine Corps, having struggled through the 
congressional penny-pinching era that began after 
the War of 1812 and stretched through the admin- 
istrations of Monroe and John Q. Adams, sudden- 
ly found respite under the distinguished old soldier 
who became President in 1829. Five years later the 
Commandant was upped from lieutenant-colonel 
to the rank of full colonel; the rank of major was 


again authorized for the Corps.' The pay scale of 


Marine officers was brought up to a level with the 
pay and allowances of equivalent ranks in the U.S. 
Army; and, along with the Army, the Marine Corps 
was authorized a new uniform—its first major 
change in this line in thirty years. This plate shows 
the Marine enlisted uniform as approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy on 3 April 1833. With an 
eye on tradition, the new regulations called for a 
return to the green and white regimentals of the 
Continental Marines, and included false turnbacks 
on the coat skirts which were based on the Revolu- 
tionary styles, but adapted to the patterns of the 
later period.” 

The new uniform regulations were promulgated 
to, the Corps in an order of 10 April 1833 setting 
4 July 1834 as the date when the green uniform 


would take effect. In early 1834, however, many of 


the old blue uniforms were still on hand and serv- 
iceable, so the President authorized the postpone- 
ment of the new unifomns “until the clothing now 
on hand will probably be exhausted, viz:—’till the 
Ist day of January 1835.” 

Illustrated are two musics and a sergeant of the 
line. The artist has used as models an original mu- 
sician’s coat and a pair of white linen trousers, 
both items dating from the period and now in the 
possession of the Marine Corps. 

The order of 10 April 1833, specified that the 





The act of 3 March 1817, fixing the peacetime establishment of 
the Corps, abolished the rank of major and authorized | lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant, 9 captains and 40 subalterns. 

All orders, correspondence, etc., quoted are taken from USMC 
order and letter books of the period now in the National Archives, 
Navy Records Section. 


dress uniform for enlisted Marines be as follows: 


Sergeants Coat.—To be grass green cloth, single breasted 
with one row of nine buttons; the skirt to extend within 
eight inches of the bend of the knee; . . . the cuff shall 
have three buttons and loops on the slash sleeve, . . . the 
lace to be of yellow worsted; wings will be worn .. . with 
worsted fringe in imitation of bullion. Orderly Sergeants 
and others, whose situation entitle them to the highest 
pay of Sergeants, to wear a red worsted sash. All Ser- 
geants to wear the buff stripe on the light grey trousers 
as designated for officers; same for Non-commissioned 


Staff. 
Corporals.—Same as Sergeants, excepting that there 
will be but two buttons on the slash sleeve, . . . Trousers, 


same as Sergeants, without the stripe. Wings, same as 
those of the Sergeants. 

Privates.—Same as Corporals, excepting that their 
wings shall be worn without fringe. 

Musicians._-Same, except that the color of the coat be 
red, with white linings, collar and turnbacks. 

Trousers.— Light grey cloth, from the 15th October to 
the 30th April, and white linen or cotton from the Ist 
May to the 14th October; made plain... 

Non-commissioned officers, Musicians, and privates 
who have served faithfully for the term of four years 
shall be permitted, as a mark of distinction, to wear a 
chevron on the sleeves of their coats above the elbow, 
points up; and an additional chevron on each arm for 
every four years faithfully served. 


These regulations inaugurated the distinctive 
stripe on the Marine NCO’s trousers, although it 
will be observed that this “rate” applied at first to 
sergeants and above, only. The width of the buff 
stripe was specified as one and one half inches. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the green uni- 
form by the Marine Corps, it was discovered that 
the green dye in the coats became subject to notice- 
able fading after frequent exposure to the sun. 
Consequently this uniform was short-lived; by 29 
May 1839, only five years after its adoption, the 
Secretary of the Navy authorized yet another major 
uniform change, this time to the blue and scarlet 
colors associated with the 1840’s and 1850's. An 
order in July 1839 made the green uniform obsolete 
as of 4 July 1840. As the deadline for the uniform 
change approached, however, there was still a large 
supply of green dress coats in the possession of the 
Quartermaster. Accordingly, as was the case in 
1834, a postponement was authorized on 3 July 
1840, continuing the green dress uniform until fur- 
ther orders. These finally came on 22 July 1841, 
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when the Commandant directed that the new blue 
uniform be issued and worn effective immediately. 
It is interesting to note as a sidelight, that the 
Marine Corps still started its musics at a tender 
age during the 1830’s. The ensuing quotation from 
the indenture paper of John Kidwell, aged 10 years 
and 3 months, was signed by young Kidwell and 
his mother and by Drum Major Raphael Triay, 
USMC, on behalf of the Corps. It is dated 5 Sep- 
tember 1838, and speaks pretty much for itself. 


This indenture witnesseth, that John Kidwell of the 
City of Washington, District of Columbia, by and with 
the consent of his Mother, Mary Ann Kidwell hath put 
himself and by these presents and with the consent of 
his Mother doth voluntarily, and of his own free will 
and accord, put himself apprentice to Drum Major 
Raphael Triay on behalf of the Government to learn 
Music, Art, Trade, and Mystery, and after the manner 
of an apprentice to serve him, the said Raphael Triay 
or any one appointed in his place from the day of the 
date hereof, for and during, and to the full end and term 
of ten years and nine months next ensuing. During all 
which term, the said apprentice his said master faithfully 
shall serve, his secrets keep, his faithful commands, 
every where readily obey; he shall do no damage to his 
said master nor see it done by others, without giving no- 
tice thereof to his said master. He shall not waste his said 
master’s goods, nor lend them unlawfully to any; he 
shall not commit fornication nor contract matrimony 
within the said term; he shall not play at cards, dice, or 


MEXICAN ARMY, 


(Plate No. 


The Mexican Army in 1835 consisted of two types 
of troops under the direct control of the Federal 
Government, the regular army (Ejercito permanente) 
and the territorial militia (Milicia activa). The ter- 
ritorial militia, though originally designed to serve 
as a kind of reserve to be called on in time of 
emergencies, had for some years before 1835 been 
constantly under arms and were hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the regular army.’ 

The figures depicted here are based on a paint- 
ing by an artist named Paris, of the battle of Tam- 
pico in 1829. The painting was executed in 1836 
and presented to the Chamber of Representatives. 
It now hangs in the National Museum in Mexico. 
It illustrates some of the many variations from the 
uniform regulations of the period. 

There were two grades of general officers in the 
Mexican Army: generals of division and generals 


any other unlawful game, whereby his said master may 
have damage; with his own goods, nor the goods of 
others, without license from his said master shall neither 
buy nor sell; he shall not absent himself day nor night 
from his said master’s service without his leave: nor 
haunt Ale-houses, Taverns, or Play-houses; but in all 
things behave himself as a faithful apprentice ought 
to do, during the said term. And the said master shall use 
the utmost of his endeavours to teach or cause to be 
taught or instructed, the said apprentice in the trade or 
mystery of a Musician and procure and provide for him 
sufficient meat, drink, clothing, lodging, and washing, 
fitting for an apprentice, during the said term ten years 
and nine months. 


At the bottom of the form the following has been 
added in long hand: “He shall be further taught to 
read, write and cypher as far as the single rule of 
three.” 

These boys were candidates for the Marine Band; 
or, upon reaching their seventeenth birthday, could 
become eligible for assignment to the troops with 
the rank of Drummer or Fifer. As such, they would 
rank between corporal and private and receive the 
enormous stipend of eight dollars per month. Com- 
pared to a private’s pay of seven dollars, this must 
have put the musics into the ranks of the capital- 
ists! 


John H. Magruder, III 
Lt. Col. USMCR 


CIRCA 1835 
106) 


of brigade, ranking in that order. Their dress uni- 
form was a dark blue coat with red collar, cuffs, 
lapels, lining, turnbacks, and piping; gold buttons 
and tripointed horizontal pockets with three but- 
tons at the points; and blue or white pantaloons 
and black half boots. Black cocked hats were worn, 
trimmed with gold lace and tricolored plumes. The 
generals of brigade wore two gold epaulettes with 
bullion fringe, worked strap, and a silver eagle on 
it; a dark green silk sash with bullion tassels, the 
tassel knot with a row of the same embroidery as 
the cuffs. On their cuffs, collar, and lapels was a 
row of gold embroidery one inch wide consisting 
of a palm, a laurel, and an olive branch entwined. 
Generals of division wore the same uniform with 
these exceptions: a skyblue sash and two rows of 





‘Justin Smith. The War with Mexico, New York, 1919, I, 156-157. 
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Sergeant, Regular Cavalry 


General of Brigade Privates, Infantry 


Officer, Territorial Cavalry 


Sapper, Regular Cavairy 


Musicians, Winter and Summer Dress 


Sergeant, Winter Dress 
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Mexican Army, Circa 1835 


U. S. Marine Corps, 1834-1841 
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gold embroidery instead of one in the cuffs and 
sash tassel knots.’ 

The regular infantry was organized into ten bat- 
talions, named after heroes of the Mexican War 
for Independence, with a number of independent 
companies. The battalions had eight companies, 
one of grenadiers, one of voltigeurs, and six of fu- 
siliers. The uniform of the regular infantry was a 
short dark blue coat, red turnbacks, collar and 
cuffs with a light blue patch, all piped in white; 
blue shoulder straps piped in red and yellow but- 
tons. They wore dark blue or white trousers and 
black shoes; black, yeoman crowned shako with 
yellow chinstraps and a plate with the national 
coat of arms and the designation of the battalion; 
tricolored pompon and red, green, or yellow cords to 
distinguish the grenadiers, voltigeurs, and fusiliers. 
The cords were not worn at the storming of the 
Alamo, nor were overcoats, serapes, or anything 
else it was felt would hinder the inan.°* 

The territorial infantry consisted of approximate- 
ly ten battalions belonging to the various states, 
with the same composition as the regular infantry 
battalions; nine coast guard battalions of six fusi- 
leer companies each; and a few independent com- 
panies. The uniforms of the territorial infantry 
were similar to the regular infantry, differing only 
in the inscription on the shako plate and the but- 
tons.* 

The regular cavalry was formed into six regi- 
ments named for Mexican localities famous for 
their connection with the revolution against Spain. 
Each regiment consisted of four squadrons of two 
companies each and, included in the regimental 
headquarters was a squad of sappers, in the tradi- 
tion of the Spanish colonial dragoon regiments. 
The uniform of the regular cavalry was a short red 
coat with green collar, cufis, turnbacks, and piping; 
white buttons; grey foxed trousers for campaign 


*(1) Decree, 18 October 1823, in Manual Dubian y Jose Maria 
Lozano, Legislacion Mexicana, Mexico, 187, I, referred to 
hereafter as Legislacion Mexicana. 
(2) Circular, Secretaria de Guerra, 10 August 1831, in Legislacion 
Mexicana, I1, 390. 
(1) Marino Galvan Rivera, Calendario Manual y Guia de Fora- 
steros de Mexico, Mexico, 1832, 202. 
(2) Circular, 19 November 1823, Secretaria de Guerra, in Legis- 
lacion Mexicana, Il, 636. 
(3) Uniform contract, 1832, in J. B. Arrillaga, Recopilacion de 
leyes, decretos, etc., January 1832—March 1833, 10. 
‘Plana mayor del Ejercito, Noticia historica de los cuerpos de in- 
fanteria y caballeria del ejercito mexicano. 30 April 1851 in Faust- 
ino Reynoso, ed., Apendice al Tomo Primero de la Recopilacion de 
Leyes, Decretos. Circulares, Reglamentos y Disposiciones expedidos 
por la Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, Mexico, 1921, 187-188. 


and blue for dismounted duty, both with a red 
stripe down the side; yellow cavalry cloak with a 
green collar; black shoes; black leather helmet with 
white metal plate, band, and chinstraps, bearskin 
or goatskin mane, and a tricolored wool pompon. 
A green saddle cloth trimmed with white lace and 
two white tassels was used, plus a green cloth valise 
with red ends trimmed with white lace and the 
number of the regiment.” 

The territorial cavalry had a strength of approxi- 
mately four regiments, twelve squadrons, and a 
number of separate companies, plus coast guard 
units. The uniform worn was a short green coat 
with red collar, cuffs, piping, and turnbacks; white 
buttons; and a red saddlecloth. All other items of 
clothing were the same as the regular cavalry." 

All officers wore the national cockade, red, white, 
and green on their cocked hats. Company officers 
were allowed to wear plain cocked hats without 
plumes or lace when not serving with their units, 
at all other times they wore shakos or helmets. 
Field grade officers wore tricolored plumes and 
lace of the color of their arm on the cocked hat. 
They also wore red sashes. 

Distinction of rank was by epaulettes, gold for 
infantry and silver for cavalry officers. The field 
grade officers wore two epaulettes with bullion 
fringe, slightly smaller than that on the general of- 
ficers epaulettes: colonels, a worked strap with a star 
of the contrasting color; lieutenant colonels, a 
worked strap without the star; majors, a plain 
strap. Those of company officers had a narrow 
fringe and plain straps: captains, one on each 
shoulder; first lieutenants, one on the right shoulder; 
second lieutenants, one on the left shoulder. The 
sergeants of infantry wore red silk and those of the 
cavalry green silk epaulettes. First sergeants and 
cornet majors wore one on each shoulder and sec- 
ond sergeants one on the right shoulder. Corporals 
wore a stripe of yellow or white lace, half an inch 
wide, placed diagonally from the interior part of 
the cuff to the elbow on each sleeve.’ 


Detmar H. Finke 
H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


(1) Circular, 19 November 1832, Secretaria de Guerra in Legis- 
lacion Mexicana, I1, 636. 

(2) Marino Galvan Rivera, Calendario Manual y Guia de Fora- 
steros de Mexico, Mexico, 1832, 205. 

(3) Uniform contract, 1832, in J. B. Arrillaga, Recopilacion de 
leyes, decretos, etc., January 1832—March 1833, 11. 

*Marino Galvan Rivera, Calendario Manual y Guia de rorasteros 

de Mexico, Mexico, 1832. 

(1) Decree, 18 October 1823, Legislacion Mexicana, |. 

(2) Decree, 18 January 1830, Legislacion Mexicana, Il, 219. 
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THE CITY GUARD, PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 1860 


(Plate No. 107) 


The City Guard, a Volunteer company of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, was organized Il March 1852, as 
the City Light Infantry Guard.' The name was 
shortened soon after its organization. With the 
Petersburg Greys, which was organized in 1828, 
and the Petersburg Artillery, organized in 1843, 
the City Guard was attached to the 39th Regiment 
of state militia. In addition to their regular drills, 
and the regimental musters, the City Guard turned 
out with the other uniformed companies of the city 
for the observance of the Fourth of July and Wash- 
ington’s birthday anniversary. 

Moonlight parades and rifle matches were other 
functions of the City Guard. For example, on 6 
August 1857, the Petersburg Daily Express an- 
nounced that the City Guard would hold a shoot- 
ing match on that day, and that a silver cup, worth 
between fifteen and twenty dollars, would be award- 
ed to the best shot. 

During the mid-eighteen fifties, interest in mili- 
tary affairs grew in Petersburg as it did throughout 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. New Volunteer 
companies were formed in the city, but the South- 
Side Democrat urged the support of the City Guard, 
the Greys, and the Artillery, rather than the new 
“flash-in-the-pan” companies.’ In April 1859, the 
4th Battalion, 39th Regiment, held its first regular 
parade following a reorganization of the Common- 
wealth military forces during the preceding year. 
The Daily Express reported: 


The several companies attached to this battalion were 
fully represented, and in some instances, from their un- 
wieldy numbers, proved difficult to manage. The officers 
acquitted themselves, of course as best they could, al- 
though there was little else but merriment to be derived 
from the evolutions of the ranks. The regular companies 
of Volunteers acquitted themselves handsomely. . . Cap- 
tain May of the Guard [City Guard] put his men thru 
a most difficult exercise. 


The City Guard, Petersburg Greys, and the 
Petersburg Artillery were among the Virginia troops 
sent to Charlestown by Governor Wise in Novem- 
ber 1859. Following a review held the day after their 
arrival, 21 November, the City Guard and the 
Greys were directed, with other troops, to return 
home; the Petersburg Artillery was ordered to re- 





‘Petersburg, Va., Daily Express, 11 March 1859. 
Petersburg, Va., South-Side Democrat, 12 November 1856. 
‘Petersburg, Va., Daily Express, 11 April 1859. 


main until after the execution of John Brown. Hard- 
ly had the two companies reached Petersburg, 23 
November, when they received orders to return to 
Charlestown. Enroute, the City Guard was fur- 
nished overcoats in Richmond. They returned to 
Petersburg on 21 December, where they were met 
by other Petersburg military units which had been 
turned out for the occasion. The City Guard 
marched to their armory on Sycamore Street in the 
“Shanghai” quickstep, which “being a new feature 
in Petersburg, excited much curiosity.””* 

In February 1860, the Petersburg Press reported 
that the City Guard was “.. . perfect in drill, and 
one of the members remarked in our presence yes- 
terday, ‘he imagined he was drilling in the New 
York Seventh Regiment, so perfect were their evo- 
lutions.’”’® On 20 April 1860, the City Guard was 
among the companies on hand for the flag present- 
ation to the newly organized Petersburg Riflemen.* 
A year later to the day, the City Guard, Petersburg 
Riflemen, the Greys, and the Petersburg Artillery, 
a total of about 400 men, left the city for Norfolk, 
Virginia.” The City Guard became Company A of 
the 12th Virginia Infantry Regiment when that reg- 
iment was organized in the early summer of 1861. 

Following the return of the City Guard from their 
first period of active duty at Charlestown 23 Nov- 
ember 1859, a new and more serviceable uniform 
for the company was proposed. Details of the old 
dress are almost unknown, but it must have proven 
unsuitable for the brief period of active service. On 
26 November 1859, The Press announced that the 
proposed uniform was a “plain blue frock coat and 
white cross belts.” A photograph of the City Guard 
taken on Poplar Lawn, 22 February 1861, reveals 
the uniform adopted in 1860.* The trousers and 
frock coat are of the same dark blue cloth. The 
new uniform of the City Guard followed the 1858 
regulations for militia uniforms in Virginia, except 
for the shoulder scales and headgear.* No shoulder 
scales appear in the photograph. The Common- 





‘Ibid., 22 December 1859. 

Petersburg, Va., The Press, 25 February 1860. 

*Ibid., 21 April 1860. 

‘Richmond, Va., Daily Dispatch, 23 April 1861. 

‘Centre Hill Mansion Museum collection, Petersburg, Va. 

*The Militia Law of Virginia, published pursuant to Act of 2 
March 1858, Richmond, Va., printed by Ritchie and Dunnavant, 
1858. 
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wealth uniform regulations provided for the felt 
Hardee hat; however, in February 1861, the City 
Guard was wearing the shako, and chin straps were 
down when the photograph at Poplar Lawn was 
made. Details of the officers uniform were obtained 
from a portrait of Captain John P. May on the 
cover to “The City Guard Quick Step.”'® The sig- 
nificance of the star on the collar is uncertain. 
The flag presented to the City Guard by the 
ladies of Petersburg, 1861, is preserved in the Centre 


Hill Mansion Museum in that city. It has not been 

included in the plate since the date of presentation 

is uncertain, and the exact time when the City 

Guard discarded their blue uniforms is unknown. 
Frederick T. Chapman 
Lee A. Wallace, Jr. 





“The City Guard Quick Step, Composed & Respectfully Dedi- 
cated to the Petersburg City Guard [and] Capt. John P. May,” by 
Eliodoro Camps, Petersburg, Va., J. A. Barker, 1861; copy in 
Library of Congress collection. 


8TH U. S. TANK DESTROYER GROUP, 1945 


(Plate No. 108) 


The three officers in the plate are pictured as they 
appeared at Group Forward Command Post, Hor- 
garten, Germany, on the perimeter of the Remagen 
bridgehead. The individuals, the date, and the place 
are symbolic of a highlight in the Group’s combat 
operations. 

On 13 March 1945, the 8th TD Group had been 
directed to assume tactical control of all TD units 
and operations in the bridgehead. By the 19th its 
strength had been augmented to the greatest num- 
ber of units it was ever destined to command. For 
the primary mission of TD operations it had the 
629th, 656th, 814th, 817th, 893rd, and 899th TD Bat- 
talions (total strength of two hundred sixteen tank 
destroyers). For the secondary mission (security of 
III Corps Zone on the west bank, security of all 
bridges and ferries across the Rhine within Corps 
Zone and flanks adjacent thereto, and traffic con- 
trol of all approaches to the Rhine) the Group had 
the 28st Field Artillery Battalion, two troops of 
mechanized cavalry from the 14th Cavalry Group, 
one searchlight tank company, one British barrage 
balloon unit, and the 16th Belgian Fusilier Battal- 
ion. To control these diversified operations Group 
had established a Rear CP on the west bank, the 
Main C.P. in Erpel on the east bank within the 
bridgehead, and a Forward C.P. in the village of 
Horgarten on the heights at the perimeter.’ 

The 281st Field Artillery had joined the:-Group 
in February and the 16th Belgian Fusiliers? had 





‘Operations records, 8th TD Group, 19 October 1942—19 Octo- 


ber 1945. 
*Constitué le 18 Janvier 1945 au Courant des Bernadines 4 Bon- 


sceours (Hainault). 


joined on 11 March. Both units remained through- 
out the entire Remagen operation and the sub- 
sequent envelopment and reduction of the Ruhr 
pocket. Because of their outstanding service while 
with the 8th Group, the strong bonds of respect 
and friendship which developed in combat, and 
because they so clearly represent the diversity of 
combat missions accomplished, it is a privilege to 
include these two units as members of the 8th TD 
Group. 

The distinctive insigne shown was adopted in 
1942.° The colors are the TD gold and black. The 
shape needs no explanation, whereas the device, 
superimposed on the “8,” is an exact replica of the 
cocking piece of Andrew Jackson’s dueling pistols 
in the National Museum. It does honor to the 
“First Soldier of Tennessee” and therefore to the 
state from which Group received its initial cadre. 

The first design for recognition pennants and 
tactical markings was as shown on the pennant 
flying from the radio antenna: a stylized cross sec- 
tion of an armor-piercing shell, the false ogive in 
golden orange, the nose of the projectile in black. 
This same design was used on the vehicles and on 
each side of the helmets. Following the attachment 
of the 28lst and the 16th, the black portion was 
halved with red in their honor. 

In the background is the Group Commander’s 
armored car “Fort Ti,” equipped with two radios 
and basic armament of one 50 cal. machine gun. 
Shown manning this gun is Technical Sergeant 
Ralph J. Thraen, who, a few days prior, had brought 





‘Approved by Tank Destroyer Center and Army Ground Forces 
in October 1942. 





down an ME 109 which had been strafing the For- 
ward C.P. “Fort Ti” carried a small fringed silk 
national flag, presented to the Group by the late 
Stephen H. P. Pell. This flag, returned to Fort Ti- 
conderoga on the occasion of THE COMPANY’s 1955 
Annual Meeting, is believed to be the first stars 
and stripes to cross the Rhine at Remagen, on 8 
March 1945. 

The Commanding Officer of the 281st Field Ar- 
tillery was Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence E. Wrock- 
loff of Colorado (an able commander and a kindly 
man with great personal courage). He is shown in 
the M 1943 field jacket. On his helmet he has “re- 
turned the compliment” by adding Group mark- 
ings. Rank insignia was braised on the front of the 
helmet and the officer’s three inch, white, vertical 
identification bar painted on the back. On his 
shoulder straps, in addition to silver oak leaves, he 
wore the green combat unit commander’s loops 
first adopted in the ETO. He wore his artillery scarf 
with understandable pride and preferred the U.S. 
issue Shoulder holster for his pistol. 

In the center is Major J. J. J. B. Bolle of Namur, 
Belgium, commanding officer, 16th Belgian Fusil- 
ier Battalion (a remarkably fine soldier possessed 
of that rare attribute, true “military grace’’). By 
inter-Allied agreement the U.S. armed, equipped, 
and clothed the French units, and the British sim- 
ilarly provided for the Benelux units. Each Belgian 
Fusilier Battalion consisted of a commander and 
staff, a headquarters company and five fusilier 
companies (28 officers, 773 enlisted men). The in- 
dividual arms were the No. 4, Mark I, Lee-Enfield 
rifle with dagger bayonet and for officers and cer- 
tain higher NCO ranks, automatic pistols of Bel- 
gian make. For the most part the officers chose to 
use captured German arms, the Walther P38 being 
preferred to the Luger. The entire battalion also 
greatly admired our U.S. Thompson submachine 
gun and acquired a goodly number from sources 
not disclosed to the undersigned. 

Major Bolle wore his beret with the Belgian Lion 
exactly over his left eye. On the left side of the hel- 
met was the Belgium tricolor, black, gold, and red 
(1% x % inch), which was also embroidered on the 
right sleeve of the jacket just below the shoulder 
seam. On each lapel of the battle jacket were the 
gold star and bar of a Belgian major. On their 
shoulder straps all fusiliers wore crossed rifles. Just 
below the shoulder seam on the left sleeve for all 
ranks was the flash “BELGIUM,” letters and border 
embroidered in red on a khaki field. All ranks also 
used the British two buckle web anklets. Officers 
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wore russet marching shoes, other ranks wore black. 
All belts, shoulder straps, holsters, and cartridge 
pouches were of russet leather, a British pattern 
then being issued only to the British Anti-Aircraft 
Command and certain Benelux units. With this ex- 
ception the enlisted men were issued the complete 
individual equipment of the British soldier.’ 

On the right is Major Robert E. Souther of Rose- 
bud, Texas, S-3, 8th T.D. Group (a COMPANY mem- 
ber who also fought a second “go round” in Korea, 
and was an outstanding officer in both wars). 
Major Souther is shown in the complete “harness.” 
Contrary to popular belief, many units, including 
the 8th, did wear their complete web equipment 
during combat. The Group helmets, in addition to 
the markings previously described, had decalco- 
manias of the TD patch above the rank insignia in 
front. The leather chin strap of the liner was worn 
over the helmet vizor and the web strap of the hel- 
met fastened up in rear when not worn under the 
chin. Yellow scarfs were introduced for TD units 
by the 80Ist TD Battalion during the Carolina 
Maneuvers of 1942. A neck cloth of some sort was 
extremely practical and desirable for armored 
troops. The color chosen by the 801st was in honor 
of their military forebears the Ist New York Cav- 
alry (later the 10Ist and 121st Cavalry, New York 
National Guard). 

Major Souther’s jacket was the top part of the 
Armored Force combat suit with zipper front and 
elastic knit collar, cuffs and waist band. Embroi- 
dered rank insignia sewed to the shoulders were 
preferred to the metal pin-on type due to the fre- 
quency with which the latter would be torn off 
while mounting or dismounting armored vehicles. 
On the left sleeve was the TD Force patch. The 
canvas dispatch case and field glasses were worn 
over the left shoulder, the strap of the latter passed 
through the keepers of the shoulder pad of the dis- 
patch case. In addition to pistol and knife, Major 
Souther normally carried a carbine with extra clips 
in the pouch slipped over the stock. Tank boots 
with spiral straps and composition soles completed 
this uniform. The section of the map shown in the 
plastic case includes the Rhine River at Remagen 
and a bridge which is no longer there. 


Harry C. Larter, Jr. 





‘War Dept., Handbook on the British Army (TN 30-410), 30 Sep- 
tember 1942. 

“History 801st TD Battalion,” mimeo, Camp Hood, Texas, No- 
vember 1942; “Origin and History, 801st TD Battalion,” Ger- 
many, June 1945. 
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The City Guard, Petersburg, Virginia. 1860 
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COLLECTORS FIELD BOOK 


VIRGINIA PRESENTATION SWORD 


The sword depicted herewith was presented by the 
Legislature of Virginia to Lieutenant Colonel Mat- 
thew M. Payne on 22 February 1849, for his dis- 
tinguished conduct at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, during the Mexican War. It is essentially 
the same pattern as the sword presented to Briga- 
dier General James Shields by the State of South 
Carolina, which is shown in Harold L. Peterson’s 
The American Sword (#164). As the following ex- 
cerpt from the Virginia Legislative Report shows, 





however, the sword has unique features of its own: 


The sword is of the celebrated manufacture of Ames, in 
Massachusetts. The scabbard is of all silver plated with 
gold, and all its ornaments are pure gold. In its center 
there is a representation of a battle, with the United States 
coat of arms. The blade is of beautiful steel, handsomely 
chased. The grip is inlaid with pearl and gold, and has 
an emerald in its center. In the head is set a superb 
aquamarine. The guard is ornamented with a garnet, 
and has attached to it the coat of arms of Virginia very 
beautifully executed. 


Major Charles T. Hopkins, Jr. 
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QUESTION: “HRI” ON INSIGNIA 


I have a daguerreotype of a boy in a uniform re- 
sembling that of a naval cadet of the 1860's (ap- 
parently he wears a dark blue jacket, vest, and 
trousers) on whose kepi are the initials “HRI” with- 
in a wreath. Can these initials be identified? 


Frederick P. Todd 


ANSWER: GRENADIERS 
(MC&H, V1, 77) 


As a provisional reply to Member Fowler’s ques- 
tion, the following contribution by Member John 
Elting is of value: The use of the term “grenadier” 
in the American armies of the Revolution has long 
been denied. Actually, there has always been evi- 
dence of their existence: Charles Lee, writing to 
General Washington from Williamsburg, Virginia, 
on 10 May 1776, concerning troops of the South- 
ern Department, stated: “I have formed two com- 
panies of grenadiers to each regiment, and with 
spears of thirteen feet long. Their rifles (for they 
are all riflemen) sling over their shoulders; their 
appearance is formidable, and the men are concil- 
iated to the weapon.”' 

Another unit of unknown size and composition, 
the Charleston Grenadiers, served with the Franco- 
American forces at the siege of Savannah in 1779. 
Their only claim to historical mention, however, 
seems to be that their Sergeant Major, James 
Curry, deserted to the enemy with the plans for the 
allied attack on the city, thereby converting an in- 
tended surprise attack into a costly fiasco.° 

A forthcoming article in MC&H will provide 
further evidence of the existence of grenadier units. 
Detachments of pioneers are also mentioned in 
material dealing with the Revolution, and we are 
attempting to work up a note on these units. 





‘Jared Sparks, Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. 1, p. 202. 
*Christopher Ward, The War of the Revolution, Vol. li, p. 693. 


ANSWER: “REGULARS” 
(MC&H, V, 24) 


I recently ran across the following clear case of 
the use of the term “Regulars” which appears to be 
earlier than any yet reported. It is in a letter written 
in 1787 by Lieutenant Colonel Harmar, command- 
ing the First American Regiment, to Colonel Le 
Gras and Major Bosseron, two French citizens of 
Vincennes. 


The letter is quoted in part in the St. Clair Papers 
(II, 25), but the full text below is from Harmar’s 
manuscript letter book in the William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and was kindly 
furnished by that institution: 


Camp at the Rapids of the Ohio 
June 19th 1787 
Gentlemen 
Altho I have not the honor of being acquainted with 
you, yet | am induced to address you upon the following 
subject, from the information given me by Mr. Barthol- 
omews Fardiveau, that you are good friends to the 
United States 
Congress hearing of the robberies & outrages com- 
mitted at post Vincennes by a set of lawless Banditti, 
have ordered me to march with a body of regular troops 
there, and to assure the french inhabitants, that they shall 
be protected in their rights.— You will please therefore 
to acquaint them of the same—-I would wish you, Gen- 
tlemen, to inform the Indians, that the United States 
wish to live in peace with them, and that they may not 
be alarmed at this movement; likewise to apprize them 
of troops being on their way to the post, not a set of 
Villains, but regulars, and sent by the authority of the 
grand Council of the Empire, in order to preserve good 
faith with them, & to protect the legal inhabitants 


I have the honor to be 
Gentlemen 
Your most Obedt. Servt. 


Colonel Le Gras Jos. Harmar 
& Lt. Col. Comt. 


Major Bosseron 
, the troops in the service 


of the United States 


Major Arthur P. Wade 


“ Matson the pilot 


ERRATA 
SOME NOTES ON THE LANCE, ETC. 


(MC&H, VII, 35) 


Member Don H. Berkebile has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that the dimensions for the iron 
straps are incorrectly given in the drawing of the 
lance. The visible portions assembled measure 33 
inches and 9 inches; they are 1/4 inch wide and 
1/16 inch thick. They extend various lengths under 
the ferrule up to the lengths previously given. 
Member Berkebile believes the smaller strap re- 
tained the pennant from his observation that these 
are torn loose on both his own lance and the speci- 
men described. 
SUSSEX LIGHT DRAGOONS 
(MC&H, VII, 22) 

Tom Parker’s name, which was inadvertently re- 


moved from the bottom of the plate description, 
should be added to that of Lee Wallace. 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval of the 
Board of Governors of the following gentlemen as 
active members of THE COMPANY: 


George G. Berlet, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
George G. Broehan, Sacramento, California 

W. H. Coleman, Santa Barbara, California 
Beverly M. Dubose, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia 

Tad Gaither, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Dr. Alan Weaver Hazelton, South Pasadena, California 
Edward Phillipe Lambert, Los Angeles, California 
James A. Shutt, Columbus, Ohio 

Charles H. Smith, Ronkonkoma, New York 
Frank R. Veale, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Frederick Josef Winkler, Cape Town, South Africa 


* * * 


At its May meeting, the Board of Governors took 
an important step in directing the Secretary to limit 
the active individual membership of THE COMPANY 
to 600 persons. This figure is substantially above its 
present strength, hence the limitation will not be 
felt in the immediate future. 

The Board also agreed that, in too many cases, 
it had not had sufficient information at hand where- 
with to judge the suitability of an applicant for 
membership. It, therefore, instructed the Secretary 
to require that sponsors for all future applicants 
prepare letters, in addition to the usual forms, set- 
ting forth in sufficient detail the reasons why they 
feel their applicants will make suitable members. 
The details that should be included in such letters 
of sponsorship were outlined by President Larter 
in a memorandum mailed to all members in June. 

It will be noticed that, except for such obvious 
considerations as moral character and personality, 
what the Board wants to discover is the depth of 
an applicant’s interest in THE COMPANY’S field of 
activity. A secondary and increasingly important 
factor is the degree to which the applicant can be 
expected to contribute to the field, in one way or 
another. 

The purpose of limiting the membership and of 
weighing applicants more carefully is to keep the 
burden of administering the society within the vol- 
unteer means now available to it. Casually inter- 
ested members usually do not stay members long, 
and their frequent comings and goings contribute 
a very real financial and administrative loss. The 
move toward selectivity, therefore, is based upon 
very practical considerations. 


The following note from Member Hilaire du Ber- 
rier of Paris will be too late to do much good this 
summer but is of interest nonetheless. 


Paul Roulleau and I always look forward to seeing 
American members. So far, Hampton Howell, the can- 
non collector, is the only one we have seen, and in 
“Hamp’s” case I got a little cocktail party and buffet 
dinner together so he could meet a few French collec- 
tors and some American officers with NATO who are 
by now “advanced cases” in this collectors’ disease, also. 
Do get in touch with us the next time you come to Paris. 

First Empire is my specialty, and if there is anything I 
can ever dig up here for you fellows I shall be happy to 
see if it can be found. 

If any of you get out to Los Angeles, I hope you v 
look up John L. Nowlen, of 6501 Maryland Drive, L. 
Angeles 48. First Empire is his hobby and he is rapidly 
becoming an authority on Napoleon’s rolling stock. I 
have been measuring cannons for him all winter. Also 
there is Julio Lobo, of San Ignacio 104-108, Havana, 
Cuba, who has an excellent Napoleon library, one of the 
best private collections in the world. I got him into the 
Société des Amis du Musée de Il’Armée last winter and 
would like to get him and the Maharanee of Baroda 
into THE COMPANY. The Maharanee is here in Paris and 
is an avid Empire collector. She is mad about Napoleon! 

Another expert is René l’Hépital, Foch’s old aide-de- 
camp. René knows most of the French who have Revo- 
lutionary War prints or paintings. And if you haven't 
met Louis Garros, you should by all means do so. His 
Battle of Waterloo is one of the finest books on military 
history | know of. The publisher’s son, Monsieur P. 
Beaudart, has a small shop at 63, Rue des Saints Péres, 
Paris 6, where Garros comes frequently when he is not 
in the Cercle Militaire. The shop is not in the same class 
with Cart’s or Berger-Levrault but nevertheless it has 
some interesting Napoleona. 

Monsieur Y thier, over at Berger-Levrault, incidentally, 
has an excellent Edouard Detaille collection on sale right 
now. One of the items I particularly coveted is a Detaille 
sketch book with the preliminary drawings for many of 
his paintings. 

Did you ever know that the Institut Géographique 
National, at 107, Rue la Boétie, Paris 8, has excellent 
maps of Napoleon’s major battles running from $1.80 up? 
While I do not recall the actual size, they are large and 
ideal for putting beneath glass-topped tables. I figure on 
silk-screen-printing one of them, say Austerlitz, on tile 
for a war-game table when I get back to the States and 
my ceramic kiln again. 

“Nuits de Armee” is still running in the Palais des 
Sports. The mehari are not here this year. The probiem 
of transporting the camels was too great last year, but 
they have the Garde Rouge from Dakar and a crack 
Foreign Legion unit that brought the great Palais to its 
feet and kept them there. I tape recorded the review last 
year and sent the tape to Nowlen in Los Angeles. He is 
having a disc cut for their society, and if it turns out al- 
right would probably be glad to loan it to Captain West 
for one of your meetings. I might add that Philips [a re- 
cording company] has put out three fine records. One 
has 8 military marches played by the Foreign Legion 
Band and the Airforce Band; another has the music of 
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the “Nuits de l’Armee,” directed by Jules Semler-Col- 
lery and played by Navy, Airforce, and Garde Republi- 
caine bands. 

The seventh Salon de l’Armee just closed over at the 
Palais de Glace. The catalogs of these exhibits are really 
worth while. I have already cut mine up for reproduc- 
tions of prints contained therein. 


* - ” 


That cornucopia of Military Americana, W. Stokes- 
Kirk in Philadelphia, is moving to a new address 
on 14 July at 3427-29 Germantown Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


Military tradition, as exemplified by military pag- 
eantry, has largely and unhappily gone the way of 
other martial trappings of the past—the colorful 
uniform, the horse, /’arme blanche, and even the 
regimental band. The passing of much of this was 
due, of course, to the military reality of modern 
war. Much more has fallen to the axe of so called 
business efficiency, which took its cue from the soul- 
less management techniques of modern industry 
rather than from the well-springs of the human 
heart which foster esprit de corps. 

Occasionally, however, there comes forward a 


military iconoclast who shuns the false prophets of 


this new idol of “efficiency” and understands the 
place of tradition and pageantry in even the mod- 
ern military scene. It is then that tradition is kept 
alive. 

This may be accomplished by a pageant com- 
memorating a historical military event, a color 
guard turned out in the bright uniforms of old, a 
full dress retreat parade, an organization day cere- 
mony. We hope, under the above title, to bring the 
Members news and pictures of these colorful events 
as they occur and thus assure them that tradition 
and military pageantry are not altogether dead in 
contemporary America. 

In the War of 1812, the U.S. fleet on Lake On- 
tario included detachments of Marines. That year 
a landing was attempted against the British naval 
base at Kingston, Ontario. It was repulsed, mainly 
because of a battery on Point Henry—the original 
site of the present Old Fort Henry. 

One hundred and forty-two years later a com- 
pany of Marines approached the drawbridge across 
the moat at Old Fort Henry. They came in peace, 
at the invitation of the Canadian government, to 
represent the United States in a ceremony celebrat- 





Fort Henry Color Guard at the Marine Memorial, showing 
the unusual unit colors that list the names of regiments that 
have garrisoned the fort. 


ing the 14th anniversary of the signing of the Og- 
densburg Agreement of 18 August 1940, which in- 
itiated the joint defense of North America by the 
United States and Canada. 

The Canadian sentry on the rampart, his Snider 
rifle at the ready. called the officer of the guard to 
turn out the guard and lower the drawbridge. The 
visitors, comprising the U.S. Marine Corps Drum 
and Bugle Corps and a company from Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C., entered the Fort as the 











Goat mascot of the Fort Henry guard, gift of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers who were stationed at the fort from 1841- 
1843. 


new guard for the purpose of relieving the Fort 
Henry Guard. Thus began a guard mounting cere- 
mony witnessed by 16,000 spectators and seldom 
equalled in color, precision evolutions, or military 
music. In addition to the Marine Drum and Bugle 
Corps and Fort Henry’s Fifes and Drums, four of 
Canada’s foremost military bands performed: the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Pipe Band, the Royal 
Canadian School of Signals Trumpet Band, the 
Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neers Trumpet Band, and the Royal Canadian 
Signals Military Band. Included in the ceremony 
were presentation of the keys to the Fort’s maga- 
zines to the commander of the new guard, an in- 
spection of the Fort, exhibition drill by the Marine 
drill team, a demonstration of mid-19th century 
drill and battle tactics by the Fort Henry Guard, 
and a final gun salute with the 24-pounders of the 
Fort’s battery and Congreve rockets. Social activ- 
ities included exchanges of a drum and a fife be- 
tween Drum Major Nickell of the Marines and 
Drum Sergeant Root of the Guard and a Marine 
NCO sword and a swagger stick between Master 
Gunnery Sergeant Sweeney and Regimental Ser- 
geant Major Coggins. 

This year, in reciprocation, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps invited the Fort Henry Guard 
to Washington to participate in a retreat parade 
at the Marine Barracks and a special military cere- 
mony observance of the 179th anniversary of In- 
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dependence Day. In an impressive setting next to 
the Iwo Jima statue of the Marine Corps War Me- 
morial, the troops marched on the field. First came 
the Fort Henry Guard consisting of an infantry 
platoon and an artillery battery led by their goat 
mascot, their pioneers, and their fifes and drums. 
They were followed by the Marine Corps Drum 
and Bugle Corps, Band, and Ceremonial Battalion. 
Evolutions were much the same as at Fort Henry 
the year before. Of particular interest, however, 
was the grand finale at twelve-noon when the artil- 
lery battery fired a 21-gun salute in honor of July 
the 4th with old artillery pieces brought from Fort 
Henry for the occasion. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by the infantry platoon presenting a feu de 
joie in which rifles were elevated and fired in suc- 
cession from right-to left following which shakos 
were hoisted and three cheers given. 


Even as colorful as were the red tunics and white 
trousers of the Marine Corps Band and the blue 
tunics and white trousers of the Marines, they were 
effectively rivaled by the Fort Henry Guard. The 
Guard’s uniforms, arms, equipment, and drill is 
that of the British army of about 1867—red tunics, 
blue trousers and shakos, and white cross-belts for 
the infantry; blue shell jackets, trousers, and pill 
box hats for the artillery; wings on the drummers’ 
red tunics and white tunics for the fifers; and, most 
resplendent of all, the pioneers leading with their 
white aprons and gauntlets, wearing full beards, 
and carrying axes, picks, and shovels. The final 
touch is rendered by David, their white goat mas- 
cot, who, with his keeper, precedes even the pio- 
neers and is taught to kneel in salute to National 
Anthems and General’s Call. David was presented 
to the Fort Henry Guard by the Saint David So- 
ciety of Toronto in memory of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers who garrisoned the Fort in 1842-43. 


Spectators, military and civilian alike, were sur- 
prised to learn that in spite of their impeccable 
turnout and precision movements, the Fort Henry 
Guard is not a regular nor even a militia unit. 
Rather, it is a quite unique organization, being 
composed of students recruited from Queen’s Col- 
lege in Kingston. They are paid and, in addition to 
ceremonial duties in connection with Old Fort 
Henry, act as guides for visitors. They receive their 
rigorous training from Regimental Sergeant Major 
J. E. Coggins, MBE, CD, who is on loan from the 
Royal Canadian Military College in Kingston. 


Lieutenant Colonel Brooke Nihart, USMC 








NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


In the Spring 1955 issue of the MC&H we reviewed 
the first volume of Major General J. F. C. Fuller’s 
Military History of the Western World (Funk & 
Wadgnalls, $6.00). It is indeed a pleasure to note 
here that volume two has now appeared at the same 
price and that it maintains the same high standards 
of accuracy and readability as its predecessor. Once 
again General Fuller surveys the causes, courses, 
and effects of the great conflicts in world history, 
this time beginning with the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 and closing with the battle of 
Waterloo in 1815. Included in this volume are six 
American battles: Quebec, the Saratoga Campaign, 
Bennington, Freeman’s Farm or the second battle 
of Saratoga, the naval battle of the Chesapeake, 
and Yorktown. These battles, the author feels, af- 
fected not only the history of this country but of 
the world as well. A third volume will bring the 
history up to date and complete an invaluable ref- 
erence for all military historians. 


* * © 


An entirely different sort of work is Colonel Joseph 
B.Mitchell’s Decisive Battles of the Civil War (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $4.00). This small volume offers 
little to the serious military historian. It is aimed 
instead at the layman who desires a primer on the 
Civil War. The brief text reduces all the campaigns 
and battles to their simplest form and ties in his- 
toric spots with modern landmarks and highways 
so that they can be easily located by battlefield vis- 
itors. This self-guiding facility is continued in the 
35 excellent maps (26 in two colors), useful to be- 
ginner and student alike, which show modern 
roads, city limits, and other features along with 
diagrammatic indications of the action which took 
place. 


* * + 


Two recent volumes, one a reissue of a classic and 
the other a report on one of warfare’s newest de- 
vices, deal glowingly with the exploits of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. Both bear the stamp of approval 
of the Corps in the form of forewords by its com- 
mandant, General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., and 
both are worthy additions to any military library. 

Thirty-eight years ago Marines were among the 
American troops fighting the Germans in France. 
Thirty years ago a Marine officer participant, gifted 
with pen both as a writer and artist, published in 


Fix Bayonets! the story of the experiences of his 
unit, the Ist Battalion, 5th Marines. That story of 
a war—three wars ago—became a classic wiih the 
World War I generation. The author, Captain John 
W. Thomason, Jr., later widely known for his novels 
of the Texas parson in the Civil War and other sol- 
dier stories, wrote in a distinctive American soldier 
style yet as Kiplingesque a style as any American 
writer has ever achieved. Also unique were his in- 
comparable on-the-scene sketches and the wash 
drawings with which he illustrated his books. 

This year, Fix Bayonets! has been reissued by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, its original publisher, for 
$4.00, and the enthusiasm with which it has been 
received indicates that newer generations are find- 
ing it as fascinating as their fathers did. 

The second volume dealing with the activities of 
the Marine Corps is Cavalry of the Sky by Lynn 
Montross (Harpers and Brothers, $3.00). It is that 
rare combination of a readable yet competently 
documented military history with the timeliness of 
a recently returned war correspondent’s eye wit- 
ness report. 

Cavalry of the Sky is the history of Marine Corps 
helicopter development and operations. Vertical 
flight from Leonardo da Vinci to Igor Sikorski is 
traced by Montross with technical acumen. The 
origins of Marine concepts of the helicopter as the 
amphibious answer to the A-bomb on the battle- 
field is outlined with accuracy, and the testing and 
fruition of this concept in the Korean War is fully 
reported. 

* * * 


Member Stephen V. Grancsay has recently pro- 
duced a most useful booklet on a subject that has 
too often been neglected: horse equipment. In con- 
nection with the running of the Kentucky Derby 
this year, the J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, 
Kentucky displayed a collection of such equipment 
from May 4 to July 3 and published a catalog, 
Equestrian Equipment by Grancsay. Bits, saddles, 
spurs, stirrups, harness ornaments, ar. cavessons 
from all over the world are included. Most of the 
pieces are medieval or Renaissance, but there are 
also some eighteenth and nineteenth century items. 
There are 21 full pages of illustrations, including 
very useful charts on the development of the spur 
and the buckle. Copies may be obtained from the 
museum. 
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TODD, CAPT. CHARLES WEST 


Address all correspondence to Captain Charles West 
care TIME, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 























Orrerinc A FINE COLLECTION 


ANTIQUE ARMS 
CATALOG No. 27 OF AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 


FIREARMS AND EDGED WEAP- 


Over 700 guns and pistols listed, including fine ONS FOR THE COLLECTOR. OUR 
flint and percussion pistols and rifles. Colts, 
Remingtons, fine group of cased sets and U.S. CURRENT CATALOG PRICED AT 
military guns and pistols. Also a fine group 
of rare powder flasks. Price 50c. 25c IN COIN. 
GLODE M. REQUA KIMBALL ARMS CO. 
BOX 43 
MONSEY, N. Y. Box 257 


WOBURN, MASS. 




















FINE ANTIQUE FIREARM S§ 


European — American 


EDGED WEAPONS °¢ ARMOR e@ HELMETS e¢ POLE ARMS 


Purchase and For Sale 


ROBERT ABELS 


860 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 























“In Memory of 


Sword Collector, Historian 
and Charter Member of 
the Company of Military 


Collectors and Historians”’. 





PHILIP MEDICUS 


HOUSE 


OF 


MINIATURES 


1384 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
TR 62199 


The finest selection 


of military figures, 
books & prints. 


Collectors 
Welcome! 





BUSSLER 
MINIATURES 


Military Miniatures for the Collector. Orig- 
inal, authentic, fully round, 54 mm figures. 


Supplied painted and unpainted ready for 
the collector's brush, with painting instruc- 
tions. 


American Revolution, Civil War, U.S. Ma- 
rines and Custer’s Cavalry. 


Civil War Period a specialty. 
Illustrated Catalog 25¢ 


BUSSLER MINIATURES 


Dept. G, 59 Russell Park, Quincy 69, Mass. 





CFachson CA pms 


Oa - 










Federal License Phone Victor 4257 
No. 11317. * Res. FOrest 8-7754 


n Antique and Collectors Guns 


2926 N. HENDERSON AVE. ® DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


An ethical service to collectors. We specialize in 
antique guns, books pertaining to guns, and col- 
lector’s cartridges. 


We buy old guns and historical items of Texas 
and the Confederacy. We are always seeking 
gun collections for outright purchase or to lig- 
uidate on a commission basis. 


Our current catalog, july illustrated 50c. Lists 
on books, cartridges and gun screws are free. 











Since 1928 


MILITARY LENARD L. BABIN 


AND 
HISTORICAL 
MINIATURES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 25¢ 


324 Court Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BUYS-SELLS 
BOOKS; ON UNIFORMS-INSIGNIA-DECORATIONS 
WAR: RELICS—SOUVENIRS—CURIOS 
| - FOREIGN CIGARETTE CARDS 
MILITARY: PLATES —BUCKLES—BUTTONS 
: FIREARMS—EDGED WEAPONS 


) Corr's Inc. offers great Military and Historical figures from all over the 
world for your selections. These figures are truly outstanding and are WANT LISTS A SPECIALTY 
made by the finest craftsmen and artists. When you come to Washington 


for a visit, Corr's Inc. would be delighted to show you their unrivalled 
collection of miniatures. To see Corr's Inc. large collection of historical Illustrated—Priced Catalogues: 


models of all types is a must. 
One of the largest collections in the United States 





see WAR RELICS—CURIOS—SOUVENIRS 50c 
CORR 5 inc. JAPANESE MEDALS & DECORATIONS $1 


| 818 9th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D. C. NAZI MEDALS & DECORATIONS $1 
FOREIGN MEDALS & DECORATIONS $1 











A Reliable, Prompt, and Economical Book Service 
for all 


ARMS COLLECTORS 
BALLISTICIANS 
CURATORS 
GUNSMITHS 
LIBRARIANS 
MILITARY HISTORIANS 
RELOADERS 
SHOOTERS 
SPORTSMEN 
STUDENTS OF AMERICANA 








Those who deplore the duplication of effort and expense 
in ordering from various sources will find that my large 
comprehensive stock, prompt shipping, and “Baker's Dozen” 
plan will save them time and money. 


Ray Ruling 


o> ARMS BOOKS «w 
Ralatad Culljocks 
6844 GORSTEN STREET PHILADELPHIA 19, PA. 
“You will Like the Service” 


Send fifty cents for large, printed, and illustrated catalog 
of NEW BOOKS listing nearly 500 titles, plus pertinent 


mailings and announcements throughout the year. Listing 
of USED BOOKS are included when available. WERB, SHER LO <K— 




















